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Relations of Forest Management and 


Economics’ 


A COMMITTEE of the Division of 
Forest Economics is currently en- 
gaged in an effort to define the 
scope of its activities, particularly 
with relation to research. For pur- 
poses of this discussion we can ac- 
cept as the field of economies the 
21 general categories of study re- 
ported by the Society’s committee 
on Scope and Method of Research 
in the April 1949 issue of the 
JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. 

Perhaps those who specialize in 
the older phases of forestry have 
not felt the need of redefining their 
fields. it does seem that 
current thinking attributes to sil- 
viculture, for example, a wide va- 


However, 


riety of responsibilities net includ- 
ed within the basic concept of that 
field. For example, there are many 
who include within their working 
ideas of silviculture the notion that 
it also involves mensuration, regu- 
lation of the cut, and most every- 
thing else labeled ‘‘forestry.’’ The 
the 
and ‘‘management’’ 


interchangeable use of terms 
‘*silviculture’’ 
is accompanied by a high degree 
of mutual 
continually find myself engaged in 
the 
other of these terms only to find 
eventually that the parties involved 
are debating two separate subjects 
altogether. So without 
reference to existing terminologies, 


misunderstanding. I 


discussions involving one or 


too much 
and with the hope of clarifying our 
discussion of relationships, let me 
offer three definitions. 

Silviculture is the process of re- 
and culture of 
It is based on natural laws 


generation forest 
crops. 


and must give primary considera- 


Paper presented at a joint meeting of 
the Division of Forest Economies and the 
Division of Silviculture, Society of Amer 
ican Foresters, Washington, D. C., De 
cember 15, 1950. 


tion to biological relations and re- 
actions. Ineluded are those of a 
relative short-time nature and also 
those long-time ecological consider- 
ations necessary to perpetuation of 
forest types or their most valuable 
components. The silvieul- 
tural system and method of prac- 
ticing it must conform to the bio- 
logical requirements of a given spe- 
Failure to make a 
wise choice here will eventually re- 
sult in failure to attain long-time 
economic benefits. 


basic 


cies or type. 


Regulation is the scheduling of 
the rate and volume of harvest and 
intermediate cuttings so that the 
ultimate objectives of the forest 
manager are reached for a forest 
property in the shortest practicable 
time. The bases of regulation are 
mathematics and professional judg- 
ment. 
of sound 


Here miscalculation or lack 
judgment may have 
equally serious results. With both 
silviculture and regulation having 
an important 
ment of management objectives, it 
is perhaps unfortunate that our 
professional training 
silviculture and regulation as sep- 
arate specialties without too much 
attempt to together. 
Some of our most difficult problems 


bearing on attain- 


approaches 


bring them 
in management seem to arise from 
the need to give proper weight to 
each of these important specialties 
and thus effect a 
workable pattern 

management goal. 


balaneed and 


for reaching a 
Management is the integration of 
and 
those economic considerations per 
tinent to a specific area that will 
assure attainment and stability of 
the the 
Where commodities or services oth- 
er than timber are to be produced, 


silviculture regulation plus 


objectives of manager. 


Leonard I. Barrett 
Forest Management 
Service, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


Chief, Division of 
Research, U. 8S. Forest 


such as water, wildlife, or reerea- 
tion, then additional specialties are 
encompassed under management 
and must be integrated with tim- 
ber growing. Thus we see that for- 
est management must integrate the 
principles of silviculture, regula- 
tion, economics, and other perti- 
nent fields. This means that the 
need of mutual limitation must be 
recognized and that balanced com- 
promise between fields is an essen- 
tial process in forest management. 

We have already seen the results 
of a lack of balance. Short-term 
economic considerations which have 
been typical of so much past forest 
use result in liquidation, pure and 
simple. Selection methods based 
only on the economics of the im- 
mediate logging operation and the 
little tree will 
always grow where a big one is cut 
leads to many 
types and subsequent deterioration 


assumption that a 
high-grading in 


in growth and composition. 
The results of applying 
pure silvicultural theory to forest 
management can be found only in 
There are no practical 


on lv 


conjecture. 
examples of such management 
since forest managers have simply 
rejected any silvicultural propos- 
als not accompanied by economic 
considerations. 

The scope of economic inquiry as 
it is emerging from the current sur- 
vey by the Division of Forest Eco- 
nomics seems to indicate three dis- 
tinct levels of relationship between 
forest economies and forest man- 
differ in 
their degree of intimacy with the 
current the forest 
manager, but all levels are of ex- 
treme importance to him in the 
long run. 


agement. These levels 


problems of 
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The first of these levels and the 
most distant from day to day man- 
the 
gories of economic study which at- 
the future. 


forecasts of de- 


agement problems are cate- 
tempt to 


These inelude (a) 


penetrate 


mand, consumption, and require- 
for timber (b) 
similar estimates for non-timber re- 


ments products, 
sources that flow from forest lands, 
and (c) planning, policy, and the- 
ory. Although there is often im- 
use for economic 


mediate such 


studies based on current condi- 
tions, perhaps the greatest need ex- 
ists for defining as clearly as pos- 
what the future 
trends will be. 


Many major decisions in public 


sible long-time 


and private forestry are being made 
on a very long-time basis. Planning 
ahead for 50 or 100 years is not ex- 
ceptional. Here there is need for 
the soundest forecasts that can pos- 
sibly be made regarding the eco- 
nomic climate in which the forest 
will be 
two, or three generations hence. 


manager operating one, 
In the older European countries 


the forest manager is not compet- 


ing with ownerships engaged in 


liquidation of forest resourees. All 
his competitors are incurring the 
costs of timber growing. Stumpage 
represents 60 to 70 percent of the 
total cost of a product rather than 
the 10 to 30 percent current under 
our conditions. Reforestation costs 
from 5 to 10 
are not considered unusual. 
Usually ‘the volume of the budget- 
ed cut from a forest consists of 50 
percent and 
ment cutting and 50 percent har- 
cuttings. Highly profitable 
thinnings are made in stands 15 to 


ranging times our 


own 


thinnings improve- 


vest 
20 vears of age. These are all in- 
dications that the European forest 
manager operates in an 
where his products 
prices which include profit and all 
the 
forest practice. 


economy 
will sell at 
cost of an intensive technical 
Do present trends 
indicate that the forest manager in 
this 
anything 


will 
this 


country 


like 


ever operate in 


kind of econ- 


omy ! 


In asking forest economists to 
undertake these long-range predic- 
difficult 


ner essity some- 


assign a most 


will of 


tions we 


task. He 


times work far afield from forest 
resources and must inquire into the 
whole field of economic develop- 
ment, both here and abroad. What 
the developments 
that led to the European forest 
managers’ present favorable situa- 
tion? From this viewpoint per- 
haps the scope of economic research 


were economic 


in this country should be broad- 
ened to include study of trends 
and developments on a world-wide 
Those now engaged in mak- 
ing long-time management 
sions could find much help from 
forecasts of what the future situa- 
tion may be with respect to forest 


basis. 


deci- 


resources. 

Closely allied to this prediction 
type of inquiry is that which would 
reduce the large number of intangi- 
ble values with which the forest 
manager now deals. Water, wild- 
life, and recreation are benefits in 
addition to wood which flow from 
forests. The economic relations of 
these benefits to forest management 
For the most part we 
feel their social and economic im- 
portance but have difficulty in 
placing even approximate values 
on them in tangible terms. The 
forest manager cannot go to an or- 
ganized market to seek sales of 
these intangible values. The gen- 
eral public interest is his customer. 
Public acquisition, public 
dies to private owners to pay for 
the cost of action programs, and 
reforms in legislation have all been 


are vague. 


subsi- 


offered as answers to this problem. 
An incentive, similar to that exist- 
ing for wood products, is needed. 
If the forest manager has either a 
responsibility or an opportunity 
with respect to such products, a 
clearer understanding of their eco- 
nomic importance is necessary to 
build the legislative 
framework that will 
meeting such responsibility or real- 


and social 


provide for 


izing such opportunity. 
By far the greatest amount of 
effort 
prises a second level of relation- 


economic under way com- 
ship to the forest manager. In- 
cluded here are forest resource sur- 
and of the 


several industries, ownership, mar- 


veys, studies surveys 


keting, prices, taxation and insur- 


ance, current demand, consump- 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
tion, and requirements. These 
studies help to define the contem- 
porary economic situation in which 
the forest manager works and are 
helpful mainly in decisions affect- 
ing current operations. Here there 
is perhaps danger that our involve- 
ment with problems of the day will 
result in disproportionate attention 
to them at the expense of long- 
range analyses and forecasts. 

The third level of relationships, 
and the closest, is involved in such 
phases as costs and returns of for- 
est management. In this field sharp 
lines of division between economics 
and management and 
the two become so closely associ- 
ated that attempts to define what 
is economics and what is manage- 
ment become impossible. The for- 
must correlate a 
knowledge of many special fields 
and seek the best balance among 
them all to attain his objectives. 

The intensity of silvicultural 
practice must be determined by 
both its biological and 
soundness. From an economie 
viewpoint there are two broad cate- 
silvicultural 
First, those operations which re- 
turn an immediate profit, and see- 
ond, those where the operation con- 
stitutes an investment with a de- 
ferred return. Opportunities for 
immediate returns from silvicul- 
tural improvement cuttings have 
developed rapidly in recent years. 
There many localities in the 
United States where markets now 
exist for small products such as 
pulpwood, mine timbers, smelter 
poles, excelsior wood, and others 
mention. These 
markets make possible thinnings 
and other improvement operations 
without ‘‘out of pocket ”’ cost to the 
owners and offer satisfactory re- 
turns on the operation. We are col- 
lecting much both 
from experience research, 


evaporate 


est manager 


economic 


gories of measures. 


are 


too numerous to 


information, 
and 
along these particular lines at the 
present much of 
this information relates only to the 


time. However, 
costs and returns phases of a sin- 
gle operation and does not examine 
the possible profits or losses in re- 
spect to future income of the forest. 

With respect to the second cate- 
gory of silvicultural measures, i.e., 
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deferred income investments, we 
have progressed further in apprais- 
ing the biological aspects than we 
have in considering their economic 
implications. We are familiar with 
with 
young growth too small to produce 
any saleable products, but which 
think will in- 
creased growth rate and improved 
silvicultural 


planting or large areas of 


we compensate in 


composition if such 
treatments as weedings and clean- 
ings are used. Returns from this 
kind of expenditure will vary wide- 
ly with site, species, and the stock- 
ing left after treatment. The eco- 
nomic aspects of these investment 
operations are in many respects 
the more complex of the two eco- 
nomic types of silvicultural mea- 
sures, and little progress has been 
made here, 

A host of other problems arise 
when we think of forest manage- 
ment as a growing, dynamic enter- 
prise. Methods of determining eco- 
nomic maturity of forest trees and 
to be developed. 
various 


stands are yet 
Economie 
regulation alternatives with respect 


to types of ownership is of increas- 


appraisal of 


ing concern. For example, is regu- 


NORWEGIAN 


right, are 


haeuser Timber Company. 


GRADUATE 
cooperative program sponsored jointly 
Swedish Embassy, and U. 8. 
studying timber production methods at the 


lation of the cut for periodie in- 
come every 5, 10, or more years the 
alternative for the 
would 


best economic 
farmer and small owner, or 
he profit more to regulate the cut 
for stable annual What 
the best alternatives of this 
kind for various types of owner- 


income ? 
are 


ship? 

A highly important need is the 
over-all appraisal of forest proper- 
The 


forester has a long way to go in 


ties as business enterprises. 


establishing the economic position 
He is 
in a poor position to rate the forest 
with other competing 
uses for the same land. 


of forest land management. 
enterprise 


Whether it is a responsibility of 
the forest economist or other spe- 
cialist to make such economic ap- 
praisals is perhaps beside the point 
at this time. The survey conducted 
by the Division of Economics has 
shown that a rather large number 
of economic studies are under way 
but that only a small proportion 
of them are conducted by forest 
economists. Those who have com- 
mented on the report have wisely 
taken the viewpoint that this is not 


EEE 


FORESTERS studying in the 
by the American 


industry. Tore Gore Aas, 


at Southland Paper Mills, Lufkin, Tex. 


Forestry 
left, and 
Vail, Wash. plant of Weyer 
Harald Wilhelm Aarstad, center, is making similar studies 
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particularly disturbing. However, 
the situation does point up a major 
need in the relations between for- 
est management and its branches 
and economics. Since many who 
are struggling with economic ap- 
praisals are without formal eco- 
nomic training there is risk that a 
and 
Per- 


good many sins of omission 
commission will be involved. 

haps the most important thing that 
the forest do in 
this connection would be to provide 
the basie principles and the guides 
which would enable the specialist 
the 
better job on the economic aspects 


economist could 


and forest manager to do a 
of these problems, 


At this third level of relation- 
ship, where the forest manager and 
the economist are most closely as- 
sociated, the prime consideration is 
a recognition of need for proper 
balance between the two phases of 
The is a 
sound, aggressive growth of forest 


forestry. end we seek 
management as an enterprise that 
stands on its own feet in meeting 


its share of responsibility and op- 


portunity within our social, politi- 


cal, and economic framework. 


United States in a 
Association, the 
Tore Hoel, 


Sverre 





Opportunities and Needs in Range 
Management’ 


IT WOULD SEEM REASONABLE to as- 
sume that range management be- 
gan as a science on the American 
continent with the introduction of 
livestock in 1515 in old Mexico. It 
was not, however, until approxi- 
mately 400 vears later that a few 
range conscious warned 
the public through their writings 
that range management 
practices must be introduced and 
maintained if the native grasslands 


ploneers 


proper 


and mountain watershed ranges in 
the western United States were to 
They also stated that the 
over-utilization of ‘‘key’’ bunch 


survive 


grasses, with deep and widespread- 
ing root systems which bound and 
held the 


water from the snow 


permitted the 
and 
percolate into the deeper soil lay- 


soil and 


rain to 


ers, were rapidly being replaced 
by the 
grasses of lower forage value 
However, it was not until 1934. 
with the advent of the dust bowl. 
that the 
that the management of the native 


more superficial rooted 


general public realized 
grasslands called for the same skill 
in management that perennial for 
age crops required, if the grasses 
were to protect the soil from erosion 
and produce a sustained forage 
yield. Ranchmen and livestock pro- 
ducers also became cognizant of the 
fact that had 


duced an environment over much of 


range abuse intro- 
lands of the 17 western 
the establish- 


the range 
states favorable for 
ment of poisonous plants, noxious 
brush, and undesirable grasses and 
They that 


such a state of affairs had a rather 


forbs also recognized 

profound effect on their economic 

adjustments 
Today, even the 


In many 


urban citizens 


areas have become 


alarmed, and rightfully so, 
the future 


supply because ot 


con- 
cerning ‘ulinary water 
the low stream 
freshets 
and the greatly lowered watertable 
These, 


management 


flow following the spring 


as compared with the 


past 


together with range 

‘Paper presented at a mee 
Division of Rane 
of American Foresters, 
D. C., December 15, 1950 


ting of the 
Management, Society 
Washington, 


information that has been dissemi- 
nated during the past 15 years by 
government, private agencies, edu- 
cational institutions, and others 
interested in wildland management, 
have stimulated sufficient interest 
that the general public and espe- 
cially ranchmen and livestock pro- 
such a that 
guided action is necessary. 
Thus, the opportunities for 
lightening the public in this large 
and important field are many, and 
must be extended rapidly and ex- 
tensively with both old and reli- 
able methods as well as the intro- 


ducers, to degree 
now 


en- 


duction of new ones. 
Need for Education 


The major opportunities that lie 
ahead are the advantages offered 
through education and field appli- 
They are teaching, re- 
extension. How well 
the principles, the methods, and 
be obtained, organized, 


cation. 
search, and 
facts can 
and disseminated depends on how 
well these divisions are coordinated 
in an over-all program. 

The first 
partments of 


need is for more de- 
management 


which 


range 
in educational institutions 
are properly geographically located 
range 
may be 


large 
where young men ade- 
quately trained in this field for 
professional positions, ranch man- 


in relation to areas, 


agers, and operators of their own 
ranches. For too long a_ period 
management 
the 
curriculum of either forestry, ani- 
husbandry, wild- 
life management, or botany, by in- 
adequately trained 
As a 
range 


one or two range 


courses have been offered in 


mal agronomy. 
structors not 


for such instruction. result 


students interested in man- 
agement who come under such an 
environment do not generally de- 
the 
efficiencs as do 


range psychology and 
taught 
range management cur- 
Furthermore, it is a de- 


velop 
students 
under a 
riculum 
cided advantage to any state, with 
considerable range and _ pasture 
lands, to support a range manage- 
ment department in one of its edu- 
cational institutions because of the 


obo 


Vernon A. Young 


Head, Department of Range and For 
estry, A. & M. College of Texas, College 
Station. 


range atmosphere and _ influence 
that is radiated to the ranch pop- 
ulation. 

The range management curricu- 
lum in any given institution should 
include besides the regular stand- 
ard range management 
one or two courses adapted to their 
particular environment. However, 


courses, 


such basic courses as mathematics, 
chemistry, soils, range 
plant statistical an- 
alysis, and genetics must be great- 
ly strengthened. Certain 
science courses seem pertinent in a 
range student’s training since he 
is obliged to work with ranch peo- 
ple and in rural communities. 
Much emphasis should be placed 
on field laboratory 
of given standard management 
courses and as a final strengthen- 


ecology, 


physiology, 


social 


exercises 


ing factor a field course should be 
required which would touch most 
of the range and research prob- 
lems in a large area. Sueh a cur- 
riculum would _ better 
range graduates for a greater ap- 
preciation of technical and applied 
and may be a means of 

extension information 


prepare 


research 
providing 
and assistance to ranch people. 
Today, there is a place in the 
field of range management for the 
degrees of Master of Science and 
Doctor of Philosophy 
an urgent need for technically 
trained men in the field of 
management and especially for in- 
dividuals with a degree of Doctor 


There is now 


range 


of Philosophy to assist in solving 
certain of the complex 
associated with the biotic complex 
that high 
of the range areas in 
States. It is 
that certain phases of general agri- 
culture and forestry have been 
slow in developing the high degree 
that other 
have obtained with the 
ment of doctorate trained men. It 
would, therefore, seem that one of 


problems 
occurs on a percentage 
the United 


common knowledge 


of efficiency sciences 


employ - 


the principal reasons for the lag 
in the scientific contributions in 
range management has been in part 
because of the few doctorate work- 
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ers. Thus, much emphasis must 
be placed on the importance of 
graduate work in educational in- 
stitutions that are prepared to 
handle range management train- 
ing. A teaching staff, well trained 
in both the technical and applied 
phases of management, 
handle such graduate in- 
The Department of 
Range and Forestry at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas is taking the lead among ed- 
ucational institutions by 
up a 
cludes 


range 
should 
struction. 


setting 
graduate program that in- 
work for the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree in range man- 
agement. 


Problems for Research 


The 
for research in range management 
appears to be practically unlimited, 
and the advances that should be 
made, must in most 
through both the technical and ap- 
plied The facilities 
doing have greatly im- 
proved during the past 10 years 


needs and opportunities 


cases, come 


phases : for 


research 


and more quantitative results may 
be expected. Much research has been 
undertaken on the major range 
problems common to various regions 
localities within the entire 

territory. However. only 
certain degrees of success have been 
obtained and additional data are 
necessary to reliable 


and 


range 


secure 
will 
vation practices in a given range 
program. Among the 
problems in 

that should be 
with additional re- 
search data in order to clarify cer- 
tain practices, in both small and 
large range the United 
States, are: 


more 
results which eorrect conser- 
management 
outstanding 
management 


range 


strengthened 


areas of 


1.—The determination of proper 
rates of stocking in the various 
types and subtypes of vegetation 
in specific localities —Because of 
the highly diversified range en- 
vironments in the United States 
more quantitative data must be 
forthcoming from research before 
the answers can be given as to the 
proper rates of stocking for all the 
environments under which grazing 
is practiced. This is one of the 
most delicate problems that con- 


fronts the range scientist in a high- 
ly diversified range area. 

2.—The control and eradication 
of noxious brush species over a 
large portion of the Southwest and 
Southern great plains ranges.— 
The opportunities for controlling 
noxious brush have in- 
creased manyfold during the past 
10 years through the introduction 
of ‘‘hormone’’ and other chemicals, 
and highly specialized machinery. 

3.—Reseeding of abandoned cul- 
tivated lands 
throughout the territory.— 
In the past, dollars 
have been practically wasted in an 


species 


and abused ranges 
range 


millions of 


attempt to reseed numerous range 
areas of highly diversified environ- 
ments. 

4.—Erosion control as applied to 
various range sites.—Considerable 
progress has been made through 
research in the control of erosion, 
but if more rapid progress is to be 
obtained, closer coordination with 
other range management practices 
must be brought into an overall 
program. 

5.—The determination of range 
condition classes in the various 
types and sub-types of vegetation 
that might be used as a guide for 
ranchers for proper rates of re- 
Today, 
agree- 
ment as to the reliability of range 
condition as a guide 
proper rates of stocking in 
various environments associated 
with the general ranges. More in- 
formation is needed relative to the 
physical and chemical factors of 
the soil associated with a given 
range condition class to definitely 
determine whether grazing is both 
the cause and the effect. The re- 
action of the soil factors to certain 
grazing intensities may profoundly 
effect plant succession even under 
what might appear proper man- 
Other site factors such 
as exposure and underground 
drainage must be considered. These 
assumptions can be settled only 
through sufficient research in wide- 
ly distributed localities. If, through 
additional research, range condi- 
tion classes can be established as 
a reliable criterion for proper 
rates of stocking, millions of dol- 
lars may be saved by range people 


stocking of their ranges. 
range scientists are not in 


for 
the 


classes 


agement. 
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in the future, by 
ment. 
6.—The 


chemical 


proper manage- 


determination of the 
composition of ‘“‘key’’ 


forage species in relation to specific 


sites and seasons for different 
kinds of livestock—This problem 
has been only generally investi- 
gated and specifie data should be 
forthcoming that would aid sub- 
stantially in determining the kind 
of livestock best suited for a given 
area and season. In addition, the 
results of research might indicate, 
in many areas, the deficiency of a 
vital element which was found to 
and southeastern 
Texas where a_ phosphorous 
ficiency introduced the ‘‘Creepes,’’ 
a condition that has been fatal to 
livestock. This deficiency is now 
being corrected by the addition of 
phosphorous compounds to the 
soil or to the drinking water of the 
livestock. 

7.—The effect of grazing fre- 
quency and intensity on the root 
forage 
species, especially grasses, in rela- 


be in southern 


de- 


systems of certain ‘‘key”’ 


tion to regions and specific sites. 
Only a limited amount of informa- 
tion is available relative to this 
problem although certain studies 
have shown that the root systems 
of given forage grasses have re- 
sponded equally as much to graz- 
ing practices as the foliage growth. 
Frequent and intense grazing may 
be more detrimental to the normal 
root behavior than is generally 
known, Thus, additional research 
should bring forth such informa- 
tion which would point the way to 
proper management practices. 
8.—The control or eradication of 
poisonous plants on range areas.— 
Poisonous plants have greatly in- 
creased, in recent vears, on ranges 
that have been abused in the past. 
Especially is this true for such 
halogeton, Halogeton 
glomeratus, in the Intermountain 
region; bitterweed Actinea ordo- 
rata in the Southwest ; common St. 
Johnswort, Hypericum performa- 
tum on the Pacifie Coast and in 
the Northwest, and poisonous vetch, 
Astragalus ssp. which are rather 
widely distributed over much of 
the general range country. The 
opportunities to eradicate, or con- 
trol, many of the poisonous species 


species as 
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with the use of one or more of the 
‘*hormone’’ chemicals in formula- 
tions with certain other chemicals 
other means, appear 
most promising. It is the goal of 
the researcher to produce lethal 


as well as 


results on the poisonous plant and 
not harm the forage 
Several experiment 
tions are very much interested in 


desirable 
species. sta- 
the poisonous plant problem and 
it is hoped that much progress will 
be made. 

© ....7¢ the value of 
deferred or rotation grazing prac- 
with 
and year-long qgrazina, on certain 


determine 


tices, as compared seasonal 


range areas of the Southwestern 
and Southern plains regions.—Re- 
search dealing with this problem is 
New Mexico 


rather promising 


being conducted in 


and Texas and 

results have been obtained. 
10.—To develop and erecute a 

management whereby 


range plan 


many of the foothill ranges below 
the Fore st 
the mountainous 


West 


productive 


Service boundaries, in 
regions of the 
may be brought back to a 
state. These 


have suffered severely from spring 


ranges 


and fall overstocking and as a re- 
sult much of the desirable forage 
species have been replaced by less 
desirable species and erosion of a 
serious nature is often active. To 
improve such a condition satisfac- 
torily calls for considerable re- 
search by several agencies in- 
terested in land use and range con- 
servation 

11.—To 
livestock grazing plan in the moun 


West. which 
might be applied to both mountain 


determine a halanced 


tainous regions of the 


and low land ranges, as an e0- 


nomically and conservatwnally 


sound program. — Today. many 
ranchmen and farmers, with small 
holdings, are struggling to develop 
an economic livestock unit where 
by they 


centage of 


can certain 
their 
under 
the 
produce or 
feed to 


acreave 


graze a per 
for- 


Service 


livestock on 
est ranges Forest 
rights in but 
obliged to 
considerable 
their limited 
foothills or in the adjacent valleys 
Considerable 


summer, are 
purchase 
supplement 
below the 
progress has been 
made on tis problem, but more 
data should be oktained before any 


definite conclusions can be drawn. 

12.—The determination of a de- 
sirable combination of animals for 
proper economic stocking in native 
pastures of the southwestern and 
southern Great Plains.—Very little 
reliable information is available as 
to the ratios of cattle, sheep, and 
goats which might be economically 
and conservationally grazed on 
certain and sub-types of 
vegetation in these areas for either 


types 


seasonal or year-long periods. 
13.—To 


management practices that 


determine the proper 
range 
will be the most economically and 
conservationally sound in the piney 
woods of the Southern states.—In 
eastern Texas there are approxi- 
mately 16 million acres of mixed 
timber and grasslands about which 
highly diversified opinions occur 
among the 
and ranchmen regarding the most 
desirable range management prac- 
tices that should be followed for 
economical livestock 
In general, both the soil and the 
low 
sirable forage elements and range 
burning is a prevalent practice. 
The opportunities of supplying 
the people of the general area with 
reliable information as to the most 


timbermen, farmers, 


production. 


vegetation are in certain de- 


desirable management practices 
through are many and 
most urgently needed in this field 
of range management. 

Although the advances in range 
management will be made through 


research 


research, it has become obvious 
that more effective wavs and means 
the 


to range people and the general 


of disseminating information 
public are necessary, than through 
technical bulletins and papers. 
The results of 
concerning the sources from which 


several surveys 


ranchers and farmers obtained 


agricultural information revealed 
that a high percentage of such in- 
formation was obtained from news- 
papers, farm magazines, and jour- 
nals. Only a very small percentage 
from bul- 
letins and technical papers. It was 
quite note 


was obtained research 


startling, however, to 
these surveys show that a high per- 
infor- 
mation carried by these sources of 


centage of the agricultural 


popular presentation were obtained 


from technical bulletins and pa- 
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pers. Thus, an unusual opportu- 
nity is presented to educational in- 
stitutions and agencies interested 
in the dissemination of range man- 
agement research results for both 
ranch people and the general pub- 
lic, to popularize much of such in- 
formation. Evidence also points 
out the importance of good illustra- 
tions in such publications. 
Opportunities are now available 
to inform the general publie of 
results through 
periodicals in fields other than 
agriculture, which willing to 
accept timely range conservation 
papers for publication, The radio 
offers an unusual opportunity to 
timely 
information to the homes of a large 


range research 


are 


bring range management 
percentage of the ranch people who 
might be in need of such advice. 
Television may in the near future 
offer a desirable means of spread- 
ing the gospel of how a desirable 
management may 
inerease the grazing capacities of 
the ranchmen’s ranges and thereby 
substantially their in- 


range program 


increase 
comes. 

Another important 
speeding up the dissemination of 
range research results, not only by 
word of mouth, but by demonstra- 
tions, is the range management 
specialist. This individual is in a 
position to through the 
county agents and the 4-H clubs. 
He can stimulate action by sug- 
gesting the application of research 
results where they are needed most. 
Since the appointment of a range 
extension specialist at the <Agri- 
culture and Mechanical College of 
Texas in 1947, the first such posi- 
the United States, great 
strides have been made in bringing 


souree of 


work 


tion in 


range management knowledge to 
the attention of a large group of 
ranchers by means of practices, 
programs, exhibits, illustrated lee- 
tures, and demonstrations. Through 
the extension county 
agents were encouraged to prepare 
mounted range plant specimens for 


display in their office, at exhibits, 


specialist, 


field days, group meetings, and for 
4-IT club instruction on plant iden- 
tification. The range specialist also 


assists county agents in the super- 
vision of many stocking 


demonstrations, deferred and rota- 


proper 
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tion grazing demonstrations, and 
reseeding demonstrations — 1,374 
reseeding demonstrations were car- 
ried on in a given year. 

The 4-H club leaders, under the 
supervision of the range specialist, 
promoted grass judging programs 
which have become quite popular. 
These judging 
cluded forage species other than 
The ex- 
tended beyond inter-club activities 


contests soon in- 


grasses. contests were 
to regular group contests, county 
and state livestock shows, county 
fairs and finally to the state fair. 
Keen interest and competition re- 
sulted, and the families of the 
competing boys often became in- 
terested in the identification of 
forage species, which led to great- 
er interest in range 

practices, It not 
to attend an agricultural meeting 
in Texas where the men have set 


management 


was uncommon 


In 1899 Hopkins! reported that a 
million and a half acres of the 
spruce type along the West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee mountain crests had been 
devastated. Foresters have over- 
worked that term, but obviously 
the condition of upper slopes in tis 
type attest the devastating change 
(Fig. 1). The close suecession of 
clear cutting, fire, and 
caused more or permanent 
loss of three elements of the forest 
resource. Clear cutting removed 
the timber, fire the young growth, 
and erosion some of the soil. Un- 
der protection from further burn- 
ing, the natural procedure of res- 
toration has begun. The first tree 
growth to reappear with the her- 
baceous cover is not spruce, but 
inferior hardwoods. It may take 
the spruce 500 to 1,000 years to 
come back unaided, and then only 
on a reduced area. To rebuild the 
soil fully could take even longer. 
Acceleration of these leisurely nat- 


erosion 


less 


*Hopkins, A. D. Report on investiga 
tions to determine the cause of un 
healthy conditions of the spruce and 
pine from 1880-1893. West Virginia 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bul. 56. 1899. 


up a prize for the person who cor- 
rectly identifies a specific forage 
plant or a series of plants. These 
activities in which the range exten- 
sion specialist plays an important 
role, have greatly prepared the 
way for the introduction of range 
condition class contests through 
competition of both 4-H club activ- 
ities and the ranchmen. 

The range management person- 
nel of the U. S. Forest Service, in 
certain localities, have been some- 
what handicapped to carry on 
competitive programs, as described 
above, with the ranchmen and their 
live below the forest 
boundaries. However, an unusual 
effort should be made in the future 
with par- 
range improvement 


sons who 


to cooperate agencies 
ticipating in 
programs and thus broaden their 
field of activities among the ranch 
people who graze their livestock on 


RRB 
Planting in the Appalachian Spruce-Fir Type 


+f. y 
F ia. 
forest, Mount Mitchell, N. C. 
ural processes is in the public in- 
terest. 

Planting trials were started in 
1940 on the Pigeon River water- 
shed on the Pisgah National For- 
est in North Carolina. Seeds were 
sown in spots with and without 
screens. Ten treatments of plant- 
ing stock were tested in six ran- 
domized blocks. These treatments 
were: 

1. Fertilizer placed in the planting hole 


2. Fertilizer beside the planting hole 
3. Hormodin A 


Forest Service lands. 

In the past range management 
agencies have, through their per- 
sonnel, aroused conSiderable in 
terest in range problems in large 
field day meetings and demonstra- 
tions. It is now apparent how- 
ever, that even more may be aec- 
complished with smaller groups of 
ranchmen and others interested in 
range conservation. Fewer detrac- 
tions common to large crowds oc- 
cur in small groups. Therefore, 
more attention can be given to 
problems that are of particular in- 
terest to a given group. This ap- 
proach of informing people rela- 
tive to the various range practices 
that should be applied in a given 
area or environment appears to 
offer an unusual opportunity, in 
the future, for additional gains in 
the rehabilitation 
program. 


overall range 


W. G. Wahlenberg 


Southeastern Forest Experi 
ment Station, Asheville, N. C. 


Forester, 


1.—Result of destructive logging and repeated fires; site of a virgin spruce-fir 


Transplantone 

Site preparation by burning 
Site preparation by grubbing 
Large stock, no other treatment 
Release in first and fifth year 
Check, with 3-foot scalp 

Cheek, no sealp 


The six blocks at an elevation of 
about 5,500 feet sampled various 
aspects, soils, and vegetal condi- 
tions. Nursery stock used was 2-1 
transplants, 256 per treatment di- 
vided equally between red spruce 
and red pine. Moss covered less 





mostly 


this cover, 
indicates necessity 
planted 


Fic. 2 
bracken 
first-year 


Density of 


fern, for 


release of trees. The 
ruler is a foot high 


than 0.3 the surface 
The stand of shrubs and trees 


percent of 
soil 
was light; its density was 0.2. The 
principal ground cover was large- 
lv herbaceous, with a density of 
0.9 to 1.0, mainly blackberry with 
some hay-scented fern and golden- 
2 and 3). In each block 
lot of trees the 
1940 from 
ground cover by clearing 3-foot cir- 
cles about July 1 of that vear. Fur- 
ther the 
found unnecessary 
lease was made in the fifth vear. 


Figs 


rod 
one planted in 


spring of was released 


release next year was 


A second re- 


Third-vear results were reported 
by Minckler.* He concluded that 
density of vegetative competition, 
rather than its species composition, 
was the main hindrance to »lant- 
ed trees and that release was essen- 
tial nearly everywhere.* 

Information now available from 
a tenth-year re-examination com- 
pleted early in 1950 
Minckler’s third-year results 
data that of all 
tested, release is by far 


confirms 
The 
treatments 
the 
important for the successful estab- 


show 
most 


and 
Direct 


development — of 
the 


lishment 
stands seeding and 
Reforestation in the 
type in the Southern Appalach 
ians. Jour. Forestry 43: 349-356. 1945. 

*A possible exception might be made 
where the vegetation is 
0.7 or less on good soil and where su 
perior planting stock is available. Such 
favorable conditions, unusual then and 
more rare now, will obviate the 
need for timely release. 


*Minekler, Leon 8 


spruce 


density of the 


seldom 


Survivl 
ro SITE PREPARATION 


TABLE 1 
AND 
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AND Heignr GrowTu or Rep Spruce AND Rep PINE IN RELATION 
RELEASE 


FROM DENSE HERBACEOUS AND 


SHRUBBY VEGETATION 


Number 
planted 
Trees 


Thrifty 
3rd yr. 


Species and 
treatment 


Unreleased 
Check’ 
Burned 
Large stock 
Grubbed 
Average 

Released 

Unreleased 
Check 
Burned 
Large stock 180) 

Grubbed 175 
Average 44 


Released 180) S3 


joo 


178 


Percent 


Survival 
10th yr. 


Height 
3rd yr. 


Feet 


3rd yr. 10th yr. 


Rep Spruce 
69 66 
77 75 
65 62 

69 

67 

90 
RED PIN? 


to me tO HS 
Pi owss 


' 


3-foot sealp and regular check plots combined. 


‘3-foot scalp spots grubbed 4 inches 
}-foot spots cleared in June or July 


four different treatments with fer- 
tilizers or plant hormones 
unsuccessful; thus they were not 
1950. As Table 1 
indicates, unreleased red spruce 
planted four different ways show- 
ed an average survival of 67 per- 
cent and height growth of 1.6 feet 
at the end of 10 years. By 
trast, the red spruce that had been 
released from brushy competition 
showed a survival of 90 percent 
and height growth of 3 feet. 

On unreleased lots, large plant- 
ing stock grew slightly, but not 
significantly better than ordinary 
planting stock. None of the treat- 


were 


re-examined in 


con- 


Fig. 3. 


deep. 


1940 and again in 1944. 


ments for unreleased stock appeared 
superior to the control. While pine 
excelled the spruce in growth rate, 
it did not survive nearly as well. 
Only half of the 
pines were alive after 10 vears, as 
contrasted with 90 percent of the 


about released 


spruce. Without release, about two- 
thirds of the spruce are now alive 
as against 18 percent of the pine. 
Although spruce is the more toler- 
ant of shade, it is retarded by com- 
petition. Its 
early release (in percent of height) 


growth response to 
was essentially the same as that 
of the pine. 

The erowth rate of spruces re- 


Here a scattered stand of fire cherry and other small trees does not add 


much to the difficulty of planting spruce in spots cleared in the dense herbaceous 


but 
years later. 


cover, its subsequent development 


makes a 


second release imperative a few 
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leased the first and fifth years 
could have been increased if com- 
peting shrubs or trees had been 
again cut back at 7 years. Scattered 
hardwood of density 0.2 can readi- 
ly develop, by sprouting and in- 
growth, into a thicket of density 
0.8 in 10 The ability of 
crowded or overtopped spruce seed- 


years. 


lings to survive several years does 
not mean that release can be neg- 
lected or postponed indefinitely. 
With the benefit of the 
high survival in early vears can be 
maintained at a high level. Then 
can be de- 


release, 


close stands of spruce 
solid ranks 


This will go far to re- 


veloped in resistant 
to windfall 
duce the kind of loss shown in Fig- 
ure 4. Nearly full stands are neces- 
for the and 
protection of spruce seed trees. 


sary mutual support 


Conclusion 


Any attempt to reclaim the de- 
pleted spruce-fir type for economic 
timber production can utilize the 
results of tests of the past decade. 
Planted on similar sites, the sur- 
vival of red spruce at 10 years was 
nearly twice as great as that of red 
pine, but the height of the surviv- 
ing spruces was little more than 
half that of the pines. It is recom- 
mended that red pine be planted 
only on the drier, more exposed 
situations in the spruce-fir type. It 
needs deep mineral soil and should 
have only 
competition. 


moderate 
Spruce 


vegetative 
should be 
planted in the moister, less exposed 
containing 
It will toler- 
ate relatively shallow, rocky soils, 
or rather 


situations with soil 


more organic matter. 


vegetation, or 
both, but will need release if it is 


heavy 


well. 

Artificial through 
hand sowing of seeds in prepared 
In this 
causes, no- 


have led to 


to grow 


regeneration 


spots is not recommended. 
method miscellaneous 
tably frost heaving, 
many failures. 

If a large portion of the unpro- 
ductive spruce-fir type cannot be 
planted and released in the next 
few years, separate strategically 
located areas should be planted 
and given intensive care until 
firmly established. These should 
be on the upper slopes where they 


om: 
Fig. 4. 


Windfall loss of typically shallow-rooted mature spruce, although heavy 


among isolated trees like this specimen, is not so common in well-stocked seed-tree 


groups. 


Fig. 5. 
center of this picture can be wind-blown 


will develop into compact windfirm 
islands of spruce capable of shower- 
ing seed on the land below (Fig. 
5). Such will the 
planting if not the release expendi- 
tures needed to restore the spruce 
belt to reasonable productivity. 

In most situations with 
ately dense cover, two release cut- 


areas reduce 


moder- 
tings are essential to the develop- 


ment of a full stand of planted 
trees. More than two may be needed 


Young stand in strategie ridge-top location. 
onto denuded lower slopes. 


Seeds from the trees in the 


where competing woody vegetation, 
firmly rooted at the start, overtops 
the planted seedlings quickly. The 
proper timing of repeated release 
measures depends on the rate with 
which aggressive competitors close 
in. It is imperative that the needed 
release be provided. Where a por- 
tion of planting appropriations 
cannot be reserved for this work, 
it would be better policy not to 
plant. 





Stand Density as a Factor in Estimating 


White Oak Site Index 


Precise estimates of site inder 


must 


take into account differences in 


height growth resulting from variations in stand density. This article 
supplies site index curves for four densities of stocking of even-aged 


stands of white oak 
THE INFLUENCE of 
on the height 
often evident. 
gly or in park-like stands do not 
appear to tall as they 
might in denser stands on the same 
trees growing in 
be taller 
differences 


stand density 
growth of trees is 


Trees growing sin- 
grow as 
site; conversely 
stands may 
than expected. Such 
in stand density do affect height 
growth and thus affect estimates of 
index. This problem has re- 


ceived consideration in 
1 


very dense 


site 
site-index 
determination.' The purpose of this 
study is to develop an improved 


method for estimating site index 
in white oak stands of varying den- 
sity 

The influence of density on the 
white 


Was inves- 


height growth of even-aged 
oak (Quercus alba L 
tigated by collecting data from 51 
two-tenths-acre, cireular plots lo- 
Ohio. The 
mean age of the stands varied from 
30 to 114 Ten to ninety- 
five percent of the basal area on 


cated in southeastern 


vears 


each of the plots was white oak. 
Important associated species in- 
cluded black oak (Q 
Lam.), chestnut oak (Q. montana 
Willd (QY. coccinea 
Muenchh northern oak (Q. 
borealis Michx.), and various hick- 
Plots located 
wide variety of topographic con 


velutina 
scarlet oak 
red 
ories were over a 
ditions, but each plot contained a 
single soil type of nearly uniform 
surface-soil depth 

All trees 
were tallied by species and 1-inch 
Mean age of the 
stand on the plot was determined 


breast high or taller 


diameter classes 


dominant 
white height 
Three added to the 


breast-high age to approximate ti 


by boring four to eight 


oak 


vears 


trees at breast 


were 
of dominants of 


tal age. The age 


other species was determined to ex 


X. Schumacher, 
Construction of 
loblolly pine 
54::531-545 


MaeKinney, A. L., F 
and L. E, Chaiken 
vield tables for nonnormal 
stands. Jour. Agr. Research 
1937. 


clude stands uneven-aged by spe- 
Total height of the dominant 
white oaks was obtained with the 
Abney level and surveyor’s chain. 

Any method of estimating and 
expressing stand density should be 
simple, and, if possible, be inde- 
pendent of stand composition, site 
index, and These 
ments are most completely satis- 
fied by the tree-area ratio proposed 
by Chisman and Schumacher.? The 
tree-area ratio is, according to the 
authors, a *‘ . method of allocat- 
ing tree area according to d.b.h. 


cles. 


age. 


require- 


of individual trees by means of a 
quadratie equation fitted by the 
method of least squares to sample 
.. Plot data in number 
sum of diameters, and 
sum of squared diameters, which 
the ex- 
pressed on the unit area bases—or, 
better, 
field 

unity. 


plot data. . 
of trees, 
supply observations, are 
the areas of plots in the 
are constant and taken as 

The caleulated equation is 
then an expression of density of 
stocking as a proportion of the 
average density of stocking repre- 
sented by the data. Consequently, 
if the data represent fully stocked 
plots the equation supplies a stock- 
ing norm for the timber type, or 
condition, upon which it is found- 
and Schumacher 
found no perceptible effect of age 
the 


ed.”’ Chisman 
index tree-area 
ratio in their data. 

The tree area 


or site upon 


ratio, obtained 


from the data of the present study, 


Is 

0.0038 + 
0.09494 + Eq. 1 

where d is the the tree 

diameters on any sample plot and 

d? is the sum of the squared diam- 


Stocking norm (percent 


0.01374" 


sum of 


eters 


Conventional site index (mean 
height of dominant and 


nant trees at age 50 vears) was de- 


ecodomi- 


Chisman, H. H. and F. X. Sehuma 
cher. On the tree-area ratio and certain 
of its applieations. Jour. Forestry 38: 
311-317 1940. 


Richard N. Gaiser and 

Robert W. Merz 

Soil scientist and research forester, re 
spectively, Central States Forest Experi 
ment Station, Athens, Ohio. 


termined according to the height- 
growth pattern of the 51 plots and 
can be summarized as, 

11.6409 


Log height 2.0049 — 


age 

Eq. 2 

and can be rearranged to meet the 

conditions imposed by the site- 
index concept, 

11.641 


Log site index log height + 


age 
Eq. 3 
It is noted that Equation 3 is in 
exact agreement with the site-index 
curves developed for upland oaks.* 

The influence of stand density 
on conventional site index becomes 
evident when the logarithmic esti- 
mates of site index from equation 
3 for the 51 observations of this 
study are plotted over the stocking 
norm (Equation 1). The trend of 
this distribution is linear. The sig- 
nificance of this distribution is 
tested by expanding Equation 2 to 
include the stocking norm as a 
linear addition. Stand density 
does significantly influence height 
(Table 1) and, therefore, 
estimates of index.* 
Equation 4 accounts for the effect 
of stand density, 
cise expression of the height-age 


— 0.233 


growth 


site Because 


it is a more pre- 


relationship in even-aged stands of 
white oak than is Equation 2. 
11.638 
1.878 — - 
age 
norm) 


Log height 0.129 


Stocking Eq. 4 

If site quality is to be expressed 
as site index and is defined as 
height at age 50 vears, this condi- 
tion may be imposed upon Equa- 
tion 4. One then obtains Equation 
5 which the index 
curves of Figure 1, which are cor- 


describes site 


Schnur, G. L. Yield, stand, and vol 
ume tables for even-aged upland oak for 
ests. U. S. Dept. Agr. Tech Bul. 560. 
1937. 

‘The stocking norm was not found to 
be effected by site index nor stand age. 
Which is to say, that high or low den 
sities occur with equal probability on any 
site regardless of its quality for tree 
growth, and without regard for the pres 
ent age of the stand. 
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pereent, B. 


rected for variation in stand den- 
sity 
11.638 
Log site index log height + 
age 


—(.129 (stocking norm) 0.103 


Eq. 5 
An example of the use of Equa- 
Assume 
area 


tion 5 may be worthwhile. 
that a two-tenths-acre 
ports a total of 119 
high or taller, and that these trees 
have been tallied by 1-inch diam- 
eter classes (the mean diameter of 


sup- 
trees breast 


the 0-inch class being 0.25 inches 
and the successive diameter-class 
means being 1.0, 2.0, 3.0 inches, 
ete.). The sum of the diameters on 
any sample plot is obtained by ad- 


CORRECTED SITE INDEX 





| | 





Site-index curves for even-aged white oak stands having variable stocking norms. A. 
120 percent. 


80 percent, C.—100 percent, and D. 
dition. The squared diameters are 
obtained by squaring the mean 
diameter, multiplying by the tally 
for that diameter, and summing. 
In this instance, the sum of the 
diameters is 362, the sum of the 
squared diameters is 3129. Sub- 
stituting in Equation 1: 

Stocking norm = 0.0038 (119) + 0.0949 
(362) + 0.0137 (3129) = 78 percent 
Furthermore, assuming the mean 
age of the stand to be 61 years and 
the mean height of the dominant 
white oaks to be 63 feet, we may 
substitute these values in equation 

5 to obtain the site index: 
11.638 
= log 63 + - 
61 


Log site index 


— 0.129 (.78) — 0.103 


60 80 


AGE (YEARS) 


Stocking norm equals 60 


Log site index 1.7993 + .1908 — 


0.1006 — 0.103 1.7865 

Site index = antilog 1.7865 61 

Had density been ignored in the 
foregoing example. the estimate of 
site index would have been 57 ae- 
cording to Equation 3, and 57 ae- 
cording to the curves for upland 
oaks. The density correction in the 
example cited accounts for a 4-foot 
A 5-foot dif- 
ference in site index makes a dif- 


change in site index. 


ference of as much as 10 percent 
in total cubic-volume vield. The 
estimates of site index for a stand 
50 years old and 50 feet tall differ 
by approximately a full site-index 
class of 10 feet if the extremes in 


density are compared, and_ this 
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TABLE 1 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE INFLUENCE OF THE STOCKING NORM ratio is very small. Further study 
ON THE GROWTH CURVE (EQUATION ot Gee wmelitien ene tem. 
Level doned as fruitless, 
of signif 
Degrees of Sum of Mean Variance icance Summary 
Source of variation freedom squares square ratio (Percent) 


Added effect of the stocking norm l 0.0147 0.0147 5.43 5 The height growth of even-aged 
Regression on age alone . 0.2430 0.2430 white oak is significantly modified 
Residuals 48 0.1297 0.0027 4 . Tie: 
by stand density. Site-index curves, 
variation could make a difference any perceptible effect on the tree- corrected. for variation in stand 
in total eubic-volume vield of 10 area ratio. When the joint effect density, have been developed for 
to 20 percent of age or composition is considered white oak in southeastern Ohio, 
In passing, it should be men- with conventional site index, statis- and an example of the use of these 
tioned that a detailed analysis was iically significant modifications of curves is presented. The modified 
made of the factors influencing the the tree-area ratio do obtain. The curves differ from conventional 
tree-area ratio for white oak. interpretation of these joint effects site-index curves at both the statis- 
Neither stand age, composition, is rather obscure and their prac- tical and practical levels of signif- 
nor conventional site index had tical influence on the tree-area  icance. 


BRR 


A Study of Water Infiltra- The cylinder was buffered around 
tion into Spoil Banks in the outside and a slight head of 


Central Pennsylvania’ water was maintained inside be- 
fore a measured volume of water 


A study of infiltration in rela- was poured into it. The operation 
tion to spoil types has been made was continued until a constant rate 
on strip-mined areas in central was maintained. Tests were also 
Pennsylvania. The common coal made in the nearby woods for com- 
beds of the region, in their strati- parison. 
graphic order from bottom to top, The dark shales, because of the 
were the Brookville or A seam, the presence of large air spaces caused 
lower Kittanning or B seam. and by high gravel content, showed an 
the middle Kittanning or C seam, infiltration capacity of from 65 to 
Over-burden above each coal seam 397 inches per hour with few ex- 
was found to contain the following ceptions. Tests in the Dekalb silt 
rock formations: (1) yellow-brown, loam in the nearby woods showed 
thick-bedded, silty shales and/or  jnfiltration rates of 17 to 60 inches 
sandstones: (2) dark, thin-bedded, per hour; while rates for the vel- 
carbonaceous shales. The spoil low, thick-bedded shales and for a 
banks related to the B and C coals mixture of both spoil types ranged 
were predominantly dark shale from no measurable infiltration to 
spoil, while spoil banks related to 17 inches per hour. The lower rates 
the A seam were predominant- of the yellow shales and sandstones 
ly sandstone and yellow shales. can be attributed to lesser air space 

The method used to test infiltra- caused by the dispersable nature 
tion was a flooding system set up of the soil as well as to higher soil 
primarily to get comparative re- contents. Soil content averaged 20 
sults. A cylinder of 18-gage metal, percent for dark shales and 39 per- 
11.1 inches in diameter, was sunk cent for yellow shales and sand- 
4 inches into the spoil with the aid stone. The presence of frost or 
of a rock chisel. Clay was used to compaction reduced infiltration in 
seal any spaces between the spoil any spoil type. 
and the inner wall of the cylinder. G. B. CoLeMAN, 

Graduate Assistant, 

Abstract of a thesis submitted for 


) "ores 
the degree of Master of Forestry at The - . I epartme nt of Forestry, 
Pennsylvania State College, 1951. The Pennsylvania State College. 





A Further Note On the 
Control of the White Pine 
Weevil’ 
Preliminary experiments to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of sprays for the 
control of the white pine weevil under 
Wisconsin conditions conducted 
in 1947. The tests made at the 
Hartman Creek Fish Hatchery, near 
Waupaca in central Wisconsin. The 
80-acre hatchery site was selected, atf- 


were 


were 


ter inspection of numerous other areas, 
because the weevil was causing the 
greatest damage there, the trees were 
relatively small (6 to 12 feet tall), and 
large numbers were available. Other 
white pine plantations were at least 
one-half mile distant from it and there 
few large white pines 
nearby, thus reducing the likelihood 
of rapid 


were only a 


reinfestation from outside 
sources. The plantation was established 
1939 to 1941 with white pine 
predominating, with Norway or Aus- 
trian pine intermixed in groups, hard- 
woods interspaced in some places, and 


trom 


Norway spruce planted in low spots. 


Rows had been “staggered” slightly to 


Although 


all infested leaders had been clipped 


give a natural appearance. 
and burned 3 years before, damage had 
continued. Dead leaders were clipped 
from all trees which had been weeviled 
1945 or 1946 in the test area 
hefore sprays were applied in order to 
the 

treatments. 


during 


determining numbers 
after the Check 
strips showed that 31 percent had been 


assist in 
weeviled 


weeviled during those 2 years. 


Because of cold weather and con- 
comitant plugging of nozzles, an at- 
tempt to apply spray, using the meth- 
od, equipment, and lead arsenate for- 
mula recommended by Potts, Cline, and 
McIntyre,* After 


several tests of formulations for flowa- 


was unsuccessful. 
bility at temperatures below freezing 
and for adhesive quality the following 
formula was adopted: water 914 pints, 
lead arsenate 1 pound, boiled linseed 
oil 4 fluid ounees, Du Pont Spreader- 


1Results of a cooperative project be 
tween the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin and the Wiscon 
sin Conservation Department. Approved 
for publication by the director of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion. 

“Potts, S. F., A. C. Cline and H. L. 
MeIntyre. The white pine weevil and its 
control by the application of concen 
trated sprays. Jour. Forestry 40: 405 
410. 1942. 


Notes 


Stickerm 95 drops (3 ml.). This com- 
bination proved effective even when 
ihe temperature dropped to below 32 
degrees F and on April 11 and 13, 
1947 the top whorl of 
branches where the had 
clipped) in a block of 4,000 white pine 
trees were sprayed.® 

On April 14, DDT was applied to 
the leaders or top whorl of branches 
in a block of 2,300 trees, using a 10z- 
zle and formula recommended by Dr. 
tem 


leaders (or 


leaders been 


Potts in correspondence.* The 
perature rose to only 45 degrees F. and 
some crystallization of DDT occurred 
in the knapsack sprayers. Owing to 
staggered rows and lack of visible de- 
posit, it use cloth 
strips as guides and move them from 
the 


was necessary to 


row to row as treatment pro- 
gressed. 
The lead 
on some trees to as late as July 24. In 
October a search of the entire lead ar- 
senate plot showed no weeviled trees 
and only four were found in the DDT 
plot. In 1,000 white 


pines were counted (by making ten 


arsenate remained visible 


contrast, when 
counts of 200 trees each) in areas ad- 


jacent to and between the sprayed 


plots, 49 
weeviled during the season. 


have been 
The cost 


per tree for materials and application 


were found to 


was 0.528 cents for lead arsenate and 
0.505 eents for DDT. 

Because of the very favorable re- 
sults obtained in the preliminary tests 
an experiment was started at the same 
location in 1948 to determine how long 
it would take the population to build 
up after all the white pine in the plan- 
iation was treated. At the same time it 
seemed desirable to test certain other 
insecticides, 

Spraying with lead arsenate was 
started on April 14, 1948 the 
formula adopted in 1947 and the same 


using 


type of equipment. The work was ham- 
and 
shortage of labor and, as the work pro- 


pered by unfavorable weather 
cressed, it became evident that it would 
not be possible to spray the entire 
stand. 
Sinee it 


had 


very 


that the 
abundant in 


been noticed 


weevil was some 

8The writer wishes to express his ap 
preciation to the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department personnel who did most of 
the actual spraying. 

4Monarch F890 series 5.00 nozzle. (This 
nozzle proved to be the best of those 
tested.) DDT tech. 1 pound, benzene 1 
quart, Triton X-100 2 ounces, water 5% 
pints. 


places and difficult to find in others, 
a survey made of the untreated 
areas remaining and they were sprayed 
in the order of descending abundance 
of weevils. Approximately 41,275 
white pines were sprayed, with a block 
of about 8,000 in which no weevils or 
evidence of their feeding could be 
found, remaining unsprayed. 

In one area, selected for even distri- 
feeding and 
abundance of weevils, adjoining plots 


was 


bution of evidence of 
were sprayed with other insecticides, 
application being made to the leaders 
in the same manner as with lead ar- 
senate, Cloth strips were used as 
guides for the spraying in each plot. 
The formulations used, date of appli- 
cation, number of white pine trees in 
each plot, cost per tree, and numbers 
of weeviled trees found in 1948, 1949, 
and 1950 are summarized in Table 1. 
(Tn each case six gallons of spray was 
applied. The number of trees sprayed 
varied with the number of leaders pre- 
viously weeviled as it 
to spray the top whorl of branches 
where the leader had been killed.) Ex- 
aminations made subsequently showed 


Was necessary 


no phytotoxie effects from any of the 
insecticides used. 

Late in the fall of 1948 the entire 
plantation was examined for weevil 
damage. Since all the white pine, ex- 
the block where no weevils 
had there re- 
mained no true check areas. However, 
unsprayed Norway spruce which ad- 


cept were 


found, been sprayed 


joined white pine had 21 percent of 
with current injury while 
white pine next to it 
showed only one injured leader (0,84 


the leaders 
the treated 


pereent counting only the 122 white 
adjacent to the 
hours of 


immediately 
spruce). Four 
through white pines sprayed with lead 
arsenate produced only eleven 


pines 
walking 


wee 
viled leaders, the percentage of infes 
tation being extremely small. In the 
block, where no weevils 
observed in the 
where there was no evidence of their 


unsprayed 


were spring and 


feeding, only 36 weeviled leaders 
found three-hour 
search. Parasites had evidently hunt- 
ed out the infested trees throughly as 
the weeviled leaders 
tained only parasites. 

During 1949 and 1950 damage in 
the plantation was negligible. The 
weevil population appears to be so 
low that spraying will not be justi- 
fiable in 1951, there being less than 


were during a 


many of con 





RESULTS OF APPLICATIONS OF 
WEEVIL 

Date of 

treatment 


Amount of 
insecticide 
used 


Insecticide 


DDT 
w.p April 15 
Chlordane 
emulsifiable April 19 
roxaphene 
w Pp. 
BHC 
5% gamma 


Lead 


April 19-20 


w.p April 20-21 
arsenate 


1Cost of application alone 


“Includes an estimated 1 


as markers and moving them as spraying proceeds. 


dyes in the spray 


INSECTICIDES FOR CONTROL OF WHITE 


was 0.297 cent per tree 


20 cent per tree 


PINE 
IN 1948 
No. trees 
treated 
in plot 


No. weeviled 
trees in plot 
1949 1950 


Cost /tree! 


1948 


378 eent= 


1571 


1101 574 cent? 


399 cent? 


1149 

1174 2 0.398 cent? 
12505 2 " 1 0.413 cent 
for the entire project. 

for the laying of cloth strips to serve 
Might be eliminated by using 


‘Counted in an area of the same length and shape as the others and next to the 


BHC treatment 


0.5 percent of the white pine leaders 


infested in all areas of the hatchery 
at the present time 


The lead 


arsenate for the control of this insect 


results of spraying with 
are apparently very similar to those 
deseribed by Crosby® in Connecticut. 

While there seems to be little differ- 
ence in the effectiveness of the differ- 
ent the 
lead arsenate appears to be preferable 


insecticides at dosages used, 
for control of the white pine weevil, 
the 


reasons: 


reatment is made from 
the 


(1) it leaves a visible deposit, serv- 


when 
ground, for following 
ing as a marker of treated trees; (2) 
t remains for the necessary length of 
the 
been observed as long as five months 
atter 


time on leaders, residue having 


treatment; (3) it does not have 


Crosby, D. Concentrated lead arsenate 
the white pine 
Forestry 48:334-336 Au 


spray for control of 
Jour 


weevil 


gust 


and 
seems safer to use, since it is 


a contact action on 
(4) it 
difficult to spray the leaders of taller 
without getting the insecticide 
face and other -parts of the 


parasites; 


trees 
on the 
body. 
A eareful examination of the area 
to be protected should be made be- 
fore treatment for adult beetles and 
evidence of their feeding. 
vations made while treatment was be- 
ing applied at Hartman Creek, to- 
gether with the results obtained, indi- 
eate that the beetles do not move to 


The obser- 


any appreciable extent in the spring 
from spots where they are feeding. 
Large blocks showing little or no evi- 
cence of the weevils apparently ean 
be safely left unsprayed. 


Roy 
Dept. of Economic Entomology, 
College 


D. SHENEFELT, 


of Agriculture, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


An Investigation of the Tolerance of 
White Ash Reproduction’ 


Desirable tree species such as 
white ash (Frarinus americana L.) 
are decreasing in species composi- 
tion in beech-sugar maple stands 
of the Central Hardwoods Region. 
This 
in order to determine the tolerance 
of white and 
hence suggest possible forest man- 


investigation was conducted 


ash reproduction 
agement practices which would fa- 
vor white ash regeneration. 

The basis of this study was 26 
plots of natural white ash repro- 


‘Abstract of thesis prepared in par 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Master of Science, Mich 
igan State College, June 1950. 


duction in the beech-sugar maple 
woodlots of Ingham County, Mich- 
igan. The plots varied from 250 
square feet to 1,700 square feet in 
size, with an average of 800 square 
feet. Each plot contained from 10 
to 200 white ash seedlings. Selee- 
tion of a plot was contingent upon: 
1) the presence of a definite, de- 
finable canopy over or adjacent to 
the plot, (2) the presence of aver- 
age ground cover competition on 
the plot, and (3) similarity of 
soil type (Hillsdale sandy loam, 
heavy phase, or Conover loam). 
The field observations found to be 
significant are as follows: 
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absence of a 
distinct canopy opening directly 
over the plot. 

2.—Canopy 
divided 
saplings less than 15 feet, medium 

young mature timber 15-80 feet, 
and high—mature timber over 80 
feet 

3—Canopy density, which was 


1. Presence or 


height, which 
into three classes: 


was 
low— 


divided into three classes based on 
light meter readings: 
thick-dense, low canopy where ap- 
proximately one percent of full 
sunlight (10,000 foot 
present ; medium—medium to high 
canopy with a few seattered open- 
ings where approximately 1 to 3 
percent of full sunlight is present ; 
Thin—sparse, but continuous ¢an- 
opy where more than 3 percent of 
full sunlight is present. 


oa 
ye @sson 


candles) is 


4.—Measurement, in tenths of 
a foot, of annual height growth of 
each ash stem that was independent 
of any shading effect of ground 
competition. The terminal bud 
readily define the annual 
erowth for each year. All ash re- 
production was divided into age 
classes of 1 to 9 years, 10 to 15, and 
16 plus 


scars 


Plotting of data resulted in the 
following White 
reproduction progressively 
lower vigor and smaller annual 
height growth with under 
heavy canopies that had either low 
height thick density, height 
with medium density, or medium 
height with medium density. The 
average light intensity under these 
canopy conditions than 
3 percent of full sunlight. This 
decreasing vigor and height growth 


conelusions. ash 


had 
age 


low 


was less 


was believed to be caused by lack 
of sunlight, and possible root com- 
petition, as other factors influenc- 
ing the sites studied were quite 
uniform. Steady reduction in 
vigor and height growth will 
eventually result in the mortality 
of the seedlings. This may be 
averted if cuttings are 
made before the reproduction is 
10 years old. White ash reprodue- 
tion maintained its vigor at least 
15 years when growing under for- 
est canopy openings or under light 
canopies that had either high 
height with medium density or 
high height with thin density. The 
average light intensity under these 


release 





Aveust 1951 
canopy conditions was greater than 
2 percent of full sunlight. Repro- 
duction under conditions 
will maintain itself or thrive for 
at least 15 years and will probably 
Hence, re- 
seriously 


these 


maintain good vigor 


cuttings are 


lease , 


needed here denser 


canopy condi ash re- 
production w o be 
than believed. 
Specimens studied had existed for 


as long as 23 years where the vigor 


more 


tolerant ally 


of the tree was steadily declining 
because of lack of sunlight. 

KENNETH W. GUENTHER, 

Foresler, Seaboard Lumber 

(o.. Seattle. Wash. 
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Reproduction of Pine on 
Old Railroad Grades in 


California 


In a recent article, Fowells and 
Schubert! have shown clearly, with 
a wealth of experimental material, 
that in the pine-fir stands of the 
central Sierra Nevada the repro- 
duction of the pines is uncertain 
and poor following the ordinary 
type of cutting. 
authors note 
appeared 


These that pon- 


derosa pine more fre 
quently upon bare areas than did 
other species and that litter was 
less favorable for the pines than 
for cedar and fir. The bare areas 
were so limited and the catch upon 
them 
the 

marked. 


The frequency of pine reprodue- 


was so small, however, that 


superiority was not at all 


tion upon bare mineral soil free of 
competition is commonly observed 

It is nothing 
very 


wherever pines exist. 


and indeed is common 
and striking in the same locality 


where Fowells and Schubert found 


new 


such discouraging results upon cut- 
over Since their study did 
not include any of these strikingly 
different this 
sented to supplement their find- 


areas. 


areas, note is 


pre 


gs 


Upon abandoned logging rail- 


road grades from which rails and 


Fowells, H. A. and G. H. Sehubert. 
Natural reproduction in certain 
pine-fir stands of California. Jour. For 
49:192-196. March 1951. 


cutover 


estry 


TABLE 1.—PREDOMINANT VEGETATION 


ON QUADRATS IN 


Turee Types or RaiLROAD 


GRADES, STANISLAUS NATIONAL FOREST, CALIFORNIA ( PERCENT OF EACH TYPE OF GRADE) 


Predominant cover 
3are (mineral soil) 

Ceanothus (C. 
Herbs and grasses 

Manzanita (Arctostaphyllos patula ) 
sear-clover (Chamaebatia 
Ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa) 


cordulatus and 


foliolosa 


Incense cedar (Libocedrus decurrens ) 


White fig 


(Abies concolor 
166 Cuts’? 
euts’’—1 


(47 plots); ‘‘no eut’’ 


ties had been removed some three 
years previously, reproduction of 
conifers was observed to be notably 
good in many places. The writer 
established a series of quadrats 
upon one of these abandoned road- 
beds which ran nearly on the con- 
tour across a heavily cutover south 
exposure in the pine-fir type (run- 
ning rather heavier to pine than 
in the plots where the observations 
reported by Fowells and Schubert 
were made). 

The odd size of 11 by 11 feet 
(approximately 1/360 was 
selected as it fitted the width of 
the railroad grade. On each quad- 
rat the 
recorded as well as the number of 


acre ) 


dominant vegetation was 


coniferous seedlings, which at that 
time were generally from 1 to 3 
years old. The occurrence of re- 
production varied distinctly with 
the depth of the cuts. Where the 
roadbed built upon a 
gentle slope there 
than a very shallow cut on the up- 
hill As the slopes became 
steeper there was a deeper cut on 
the uphill side and a fill on the 
and in through 
there both 


was very 


was no more 


side. 


lower, passing 


ridges were cuts on 
sides. 

The results from 125 quadrats 
on approximately a quarter mile 
of abandoned (Table 1) 
showed clearly enough that the 
pine was definitely encouraged by 
the conditions in the ‘‘cuts’’ and 
‘half cuts,’’ particularly when it 
is noted that one of the deeper 
struck bedrock 
was so poorly drained that virtual- 
ly nothing of a permanent nature 
was established. White fir was only 


grades 


euts and another 


sporadically established, probably 
because of the hot, open slope. In- 
cense cedar was rarely predomi- 
nant but showed its capacity to 


depth of at least 1 foot on both sides of the track 
foot or deeper on uphill side, less than 1 
less than 1 foot deep on either side of track 


Type of railroad grade’ 
Cuts Half euts Nocut 
18 


intergerrimus 10 


(50 plots); ‘‘half 
foot on lower side, usually fill 
(28 plots 


into the slightly disturbed 


work 
soils of the ‘tno eut’’ category, just 
as it developed so freely upon the 
plots reported by Fowells and 
Schubert. 

The 


low-growing shrub that spreads by 


absence of bear-clover, a 
shallow runners, from all but the 
‘‘no eut’’ area is also significant. 

The differences appear to be pri- 
marily correlated with removal of 
In the deeper 

was 


root competition. 
‘‘euts’’ all the 
to a depth of 1 to 5 feet and a sub- 
bed free of sprouting 
was left. In the ‘‘half cuts’’ a con- 
siderable amount of earth was cut 


soil removed 


soil roots 


out on the upper side of the road- 
bed but on the lower side there was 
little disturbance of vegetation, al- 
though much of it was buried to a 
greater or lesser degree. Asa result, 
root competition was only partly 
the 
disturbance of 


‘no eut’’ cases 
the 
particular was in- 


removed. In 
the 
vegetation in 


shrubby 
and dominance of 
the brush together with bare areas 
perhaps kept bare by root compe- 
tition, was striking. 

While the figures in Table 1 suf- 
relative dominance of 
they 


consequential 


fice to show 
the various classes of cover, 
the amounts 
of reproduction involved. Table 2 
shows that in general the reproduc- 
thin, 
the ponderosa pine is not 


The 


show nothing as to 


tion is rather although in 


‘fouts’”’ 


too seriously deficient. pres- 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF SEEDLINGS PER 
ACRE ON THREE TYPES or RAILROAD 
GRADES 


Type of grade 


Species Cuts Half euts No cuts 


Ponderosa pine : 245 26 
Ineense cedar 38 128 
White fir 57 j 0 
Sugar pine e 0 





TABLE 3 OMPARISON OF DOMINANT 


(FRADE AND ON CUTOVER 


Predom 
Manzanita 

Bear-clover 
Weeds, 


Stumps and 


nant cover 
irctos 
Chamachatia f 


taphy 
sedges, grass 
logging debris 
Bracken fern Pte s aquilina 
Ponderoan 


Incense cedar 
ence of a few sugar pine seedlings 
but all 
found on quadrats dominated by 


is also encouraging, were 


ponderosa pine. The pine stocking 
is far in excess of the 70 pine seed 
acre found in cutover 
nreas by Fowells and Sehubert 
At another locality 
vriginal stand had been composed 


lings per 


where the 
almost wholly of ponderosa pine 
und incense cedar, two more series 

(ne was 
itself; the 
other was on undistributed cutover 
land edge of the 
eut. The dominant cover is shown 
in Table 3 


tion off the railroad grade oceurred 


of samples were taken 


vn the railroad grade 


just above the 


The seanty reprodue- 
in two places 


one a heap of stones, 


the other in a spot involving two 
quadrats from which a heavy log 


had been dragged 


Effect of Thinning Upon 
Longleaf Pine on Site 80 in La Salle Parish, La. 


The site of this experiment is the 
West Elk fenced 
lving northeast of Urania, LaSalle 
Parish, La., on the east side of the 
old road to Olla and adjoining the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad 
fenced right-of-way 


Pasture, a area 


whose 
goes through 
this area 

The timber was originally pure 
longleaf pine on that portion where 
the plots are located 


in 1904, and was burned annually, 


It was logged 
and pastured until the winter of 
1914. The logging left an average 
of eight 100-vear-old 
longleaf their 
During 


undersized 


trees per acre; 
crowns were mostly scant 


the decade 1904-14 these 


veloped into good seed bearers 


trees de 


The area was heavily seeded in 
1913, and a vear later was fenced 
against hogs. Fires were kept out. 


Brown spot disease had been near- 


VEGETATION ON AN 
LAND IMMEDIATELY 


ABANDONED RAILROAD 


ADJACENT (51 QuApDRATS, 11 By 11 Fr. 


Number of plots 
On abandoned On 
grade cutover 
1 0 
0 10 
12 
0 
‘hi 
21 
17 


The implications of the thorough 
study of Fowells and Schubert and 
of these few plots are similar. Re- 
production of the pines is poor and 
upon the usual cutover 
areas though seed trees are 
plentiful; on the hand. it 
can be secured to a fair degree on 


uncertain 
even 
other 


mineral seedbeds from which com- 
petition is removed or is reduced 
to a low level. The question then 
**Tlow 


railroad grades or reasonable fac- 


becomes, can abandoned 
similes thereof be developed in the 


forest with reasonable cost and 

with reasonable assurance that soil 

erosion and deterioration will not 
take place ?’’ 

F. S. BAKER, 

Professor of Fore stry, 

School of Forestry, University of 


California, Berkeley. 


Yields of Second-Growth 


lv eliminated by previous annual 
fires and did not reinfect the area 
until the seventh year after seed- 
ing. A fully stoeked stand of 
healthy seedling survived this be- 
lated infection. 

No thinning was attempted un- 
til 1933 the stand 
vears old. Plots of 1 acre, with a 
26-foot isolation strip, or a total of 
14 acre per plot, were then estab- 
lished in pairs: thinned and 
one check plot as follows: 


when was 20 


one 


Age Thinned 


rs 


Check 


Total 6 4 


The method of thinning adopted 
was similar to that applied 3 vears 
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previously to loblolly pine stands 
that had originated in the 
vear on another portion of the area. 


same 


It consisted of endeavoring to re- 
move from the upper crown cover 
the that 
crowding the erowns of the dom- 


codominant trees were 
inants, and to leave spaces equal in 
width to that of the dominant 
crowns. Trees down to 4 
This diameter 

the minimum mer- 
chantable size for pulpwood. Trees 


inches 
were cut was as- 
sumed to be 
3 inches and under were ignored. 
These trees have progressively died 
out. They never captured a place 
in the upper crown cover, except 
in two instances where too bie a 
hole had been made. 

Since the method of thinning 
all plots was uniform, the only dif- 
ferences that arose were due first 
to variation in the application of 
the plan, which did oceur in the 
instances where too heavy a thin- 
ning was made. It was concluded 
that the stand should not be re- 
duced below 80 square feet of basal 
area nor permitted to increase be- 
vond 120 square feet. The second 
factor affecting the results was the 
age of the stand when first thinned. 

Loblolly pine on this area had 
been thinned first at 18 vears of 
with heights averaging 40 
feet. The longleaf pine stands had 
started height growth at 5 vears of 
and the first was 
made at 20 years, or the equivalent 
of 15 first height 
growth. Results are now available 
for these plots at the age of 35 
vears. 

The obtained from 
height curves representing from 25 
to 100 percent of measured heights, 


ege, 


thinning 


ave, 


vears from 


class, 


site 


shows 65 feet for the upper crown 
classes at this age, indicating 80 
feet at 50 with little 
variation between plots. Data were 
worked up for the stand 4 inches 
and over at breast high, and to 5- 
inch area, 
total and merchantable peeled cubie 
volume, rough and peeled standard 
128 eubic feet and board 
feet, International 14-inch log rule. 
The Doyle rule was not even com- 
puted and will not be. We are not 


vears, very 


tops, covering basal 


cords 


interested in perpetuating a rule 
that is totally inaccurate for small 
All yields 


second growth timber. 
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shown in the tabulation below are 
The thinnings 
made at 20 and 21 vears respective- 


at 35 years of age. 


lv were repeated 5 vears later in 

For this early (or pre- 
thinning the comparison 
with the two check plots is shown 
The sub- 


sequent plots shown, at 23 and 25 


each case. 


mature 
in eords of rough wood. 


years, have had only one thinning. 


STANDARD CORDS WITH BARK 


11.10 

l 9.43 37.01 

2 10.24 32.39 

The 
paired plots agreed very closely. 
The series runs from south north- 
ward, and the fact that the check 
plots show a descending scale of 


initial stocking on these 


yields indicates the need for a close 
comparative examination of soil 
quality, but no differences exist in 
height growth. The preliminary 
conclusion drawn from these plots 
may then be that at 15 years from 
first height percent 
crown thinning will result in a net 


growth a 50 


loss of 20 percent of the possible 
vield of rough pulpwood, including 
The data for peeled 
wood showed a similar loss.) Three 
vears 


thinnings 


afterward, or at 18 
first height 
loss is redueed to 10 percent for 


years 
from growth, this net 
total vield including thinnings. But 
at 20 vears the y ield of rough wood 
thinnings, is 
about the same the thinned 
and the check plots. The age is then 


in cords, ineluding 


from 


25 vears. One check plot containing 
35 vears 
thinned, 
and a treated 
later, leaving one untouched. 
Another experiment was the cut 
ting, on one plot, of all trees 514 
d.b.h. and when the 
stand was 26 vears old. This left 
a poorly distr ibuted stand of 
which at this age still 
This re- 


52 cords of pulpwood at 


seed has now been 


from 


second will be SO 


inches over, 


smaller trees, 


retained long crowns 
versed the method used elsewhere, 
and thinned ‘‘from above’’ for an 
early crop of pulpwood from dom- 
In spite of poor dis- 


the yield, included 22 


inant trees 
tribution, 
cords cut, now at 35 years equals 


that of untouched check plots. Had 


AVERAGE PER 


the reserve stand been distributed 
evenly by marking, this vield would 
have been exceeded. The compari- 


son is : 


YreELD IN RoveH STANDARD CorDs 


Rati 


kaa Od tetas “ars 
plot 
Check P nt 


41.44 100.87 


Cut " Total 
41.80 


19.44 


PLor at 35 Years OF AGE 


Total lots Total 


79.79 
91.11 


102.87 


53.34 
50.97 


41.44 


$2.56 

46.44 I 
42.63 1 

Comparative vields in board feet 
measured by the International 1,- 
inch log rule for all trees 6 inches 
and over at breast height give the 
following results: 


Bd. ft. 

10802 

11653 

: 10724 

26' 10644 
Cut to 5% inches. 
"Same check plot. 

These results are too irregular 

to be but do 

the net losses ineurred in 


conclusive indicate 
prema- 
from height 
thinnings and the effect 
of thinnings in increasing the gain 
in board feet by about 10 percent 


ture (1514 years 


rrowth ) 


(in all cases) over that of rough 
or peeled cords. 

It is believed that 
of sapling longleaf pines is either 
beneficial, the 


species shows marked ability to dif- 


no thinning 


necessary or since 
ferentiate into dominant and sup- 
This condition con- 
tinues, on Site 80, until the stand 
is about 25 vears old from seed. It 
that height 
starts in the sixth year. If delayed, 
thinnings are proportionately post- 
this age and 30 
drastic 


pressed trees, 


is assumed erowth 


poned. Between 


vears, it must be given a 
thinning to remove one-half of the 
erown canopy, release ground space 
for root spread, and prevent the 
crowns from shortening to less 
than a ratio of one-third of total 
height. 


en in time, the stand rapidly stag- 


Unless this thinning is giv- 


nates, with excessively short crowns 
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and slow diameter growth. It is 
then to all intents and 
spoiled, and will not 

satisfactory rate of diameter growth 


purposes 
recover a 


unless small live branches still are 
distributed downwards to give the 
crown the needed length. These re- 
lationships can be discovered in 
any stand 40 years old or older. 
There is no reason whatever why 
second-growth longleaf pine can- 
not be handled so as to continue a 
growth rate of 2 inches or more in 
But if actual net loss of 
thinnings 


10 years. 
vield is to be avoided, 
should be post poned until from 25 
to 30 vears of age from seed, when 
the basal area is 120 square feet 
or more per acre. 

The yields of longleaf pine in 
fully stocked, managed stands, 
have exceeded those of loblolly pine 
site at Urania, al- 


on the same 


Ratio, 
thinned 
to check 
Check 
Percent 
89.90 


12015 

14167 

9551 

9551" 
though starting 5 years later in 
height growth. These results can 
be duplicated anywhere in the long- 
leaf pine belt where proper tech- 
nique is employed and an adequate 
seed source is employed. For poor- 
er, 70- and 60-foot sites, the yields 
will be proportionately less. These 
Urania. 
The same principles of manage- 


sites were not present at 
ment apply to all sites capable of 
full stocking with this species, 
H. H. CHapman. 
GEE 
FAO Reports Progress in 
First Six Months of Tech- 
nical Assistance Program 
Since funds became available in 
September 1950 for the expanded 
program of technical assistance for 
economic development, carried on 
through the United Nations and 
specialized agencies, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization has com- 
pleted seven projects and initiated 
field work on 54 others, according 
to a summary report of FAO tech- 
nical assistance activities, prepared 
by Director-General N. E. Dodd 
for the Council of FAO at its June 
meeting in Rome 





As of 


were 


April 1, 27 
receiving 
ects of 


voverniments 
assistance In pro) 
one or more kinds leading 
to greater 
in the fields of 


nomies and statistics, 


economic development 
agriculture, eco 
fisheries, for 
estry, and nutrition 

The project agreements which 
FAQ had coneluded by April 1 eall 
for the provision of 174 experts, 
equipment valued at $119,960, and 
104 fellowships. The 
scheduled for periods ranging from 
These 


§ to* 36 
including 


projects are 
months approved 
projects essential ad 
ninistrative and supervisory costs, 
total 


diture of the equivalent of $3,873 


involve an estimated expen 


(nn This includes eon pletion ot 


case of 


the first stages onlv, in the 
the longer-term projects 
In addition, 42 agreements with 
under 


These call for 147 


$126,500 in 


vyovernments are negotia 


tion more ex 


perts equipment and 
supplies, and 258 additional fellow 
ships at an estimated total project 
eost in 1951 and 1952 of $2,248,000 

To find experts for a wide range 
of scientific work in many different 
“ountries, FAQ has been helped by 
the excellent cooperation of gov 
available 


their own experts and technicians 


ernments who have made 


Research and educational institutes 
and 
as a result 110 experts have already 


have likewise been erenerous, 


been reeruited from 25 countries. 


of whom 72 are already at work, 


or have completed = their 


assign 
nents 

Of the fellowships which ar 
FAO 


nationals of the 


alled for in) many 


agree 
ments to enable 
assisted countries to 
technical 


abroad, SIX 


obtain ad 
vanced instruction 
are already at work and 
if IS expected that by 


will be at 


autumn 60 
work In various centers, 


qualifving themselves to carry on 
the work begzn under the technical 
In all, 362 fel 


lowships are provided for in agree- 


assistance program 


ments coneluded = or 


tiated 


being nego 

A summary follows of represen 
tative examples of the economic 
development work in forestry be 
ing undertaken by various govern 
ments with FAQ's technical assist- 


ance 


The utilization of marginal land 
and the unregulated 
foothill grazing is being dealt with 


control of 


under a program providing an au- 
thority on range management and 
their 
tionship to problems of forest lands 


soil conservation and rela- 


and land used for cultivated and 


irrigated crops under conditions 
typical of a Mediterranean climate 
It is expected that this preliminary 
work may lead to the use of Cyprus 
as a demonstration center for many 
types of grazing-land adjustments 
applicable to Near Eastern condi- 
tions. A range management agron 
omist will work in Tran in close col 
laboration with a forest range spe- 
cialist to advise on the improve- 
ment of seasonal grazing-lands and 
thus reduce the pressure on forest 
ranges. Other forestry experts will 
study problems of forest protec- 
tion and help in the establishment 
of experimental areas where mod- 
ern forest range management prin- 
ciples may be demonstrated to lo- 
cal populations 
Development of unused or in 
forest re- 


Brazil, 


adequately exploited 
aided in 


f¢ rrest 


being 


sources 1S 


where 6 technical advisers 


are studying the industrial pos- 
sibilities of tropical hardwoods in 
forests 


the immense undeveloped 


of the Amazon valley. In the ex- 
tensive coniferous area of the Pa- 
rana pine, exports can be expanded 
deficit 
Similarly, the 


vreater use of tropical woods for 


to meet the sawn softwood 


in other areas 
pulp would ameliorate the world 
shortage of this essential commod 
TV 

India, 
forest services have 


In Burma, 
where efficient 


Ceylon, and 


been long established, the process 
ing and utilization of forest prod- 
ucts can be effectively improved 
Agreements with these countries 
provide technicians to instruct lo- 
cal personnel in the best method 
of conducting logging and extrae- 
tion sawmilling 


operations and 


techniques. Technical assistance to 
Thailand 


vice on forest management, planta- 


covers, in addition, ad- 


tion practices. and forest surveys 


Reforestation is being undertak- 


en bv Lebanon, where considera- 


tion is being given to several agri- 
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cultural ana forestry projects, in- 
cluding a plan to plant some 625,- 
O00 (1.544.375 aeres) of 
forests in 15 vears. 

At the Austrian 
vovernment, three forestry experts 


hectares 
request of the 


will advise on a broad program of 
forest rehabilitation, including the 
reforestation of some 300,000 hee- 
(741,300 
land, and on large-scale capital in- 


tares acres) of eutover 
vestments for the modernization of 
the Austrian forest industries, par- 
ticularly of wall-board, pulp and 
paper plants 

forests 


Preservation of existing 


is covered by an agreement with 
Guatemala, where originally exten- 
sive resources have been seriously 
impaired by indiscriminate felling 
and burning to clear land for agri- 
culture, and by destructive ex- 
ploitation for  charcoal-burning 
Further, the pine forests of Guate- 
mala are now seriously threatened 
infestation, on the con- 
trol of which an FAO entomologist 


is now 


by insect 


working. 


ce 


Relationship Between 
Forest Utilization and 
Forest Management' 


When this subject is considered, 
the most obvious conclusion reached 
is that 
viculture 


forest management (or sil 
is absolutely dependent 
for its general practice upon util 
ization of the products grown in 
the forest. Cutting is the major 
tool which the forest manager must 
use to control the growth and de- 
velopment of his forest along de- 
sired ines and to obtain his an 
nual or periodic harvest of forest 
products 

If he is to stay in business very 
long he must utilize at a profit the 
material which he grows and cuts 
Only in rare in- 
does the forest 
have a financial) Santa 
Claus back of him capable and will- 


in his forest. 


stances, if ever, 


Inanager 


ing to continue forest management 
indefinitely without profitable util- 
ization. 


Paper presented at a meeting of the 
Division of Forest Products, Society of 
American Foresters, Washington, D. C., 
December 15, 1950, 
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Fortunately this situation is now 
more thoroughly understood than 
it was in the early days of forestry 
in America when an occasional 
starry-eyed enthusiast conceived of 
silviculture as pure theory to be ap- 
plied independently of considera- 
tions of profitable utilization. The 
primary dependence of forest man- 
agement upon profitable markets 
for forest products is well recog- 
nized today. 

Another 
ship between forest utilization and 
forest atten- 
This is the responsibility of 


aspect of the relation- 


management merits 
tion 
the forest utilization expert to find 
ways of utilizing all the products 
of the 
exists if the utilization expert in- 


forest This responsibility 
tends to consider himself as part 
of the forestry profession and de- 
sires to play his appropriate part 
in the practice of forestry. 

No utilization needed 
to find a market for the best mate- 
rial in the forest. What is wanted 
is an expansion of markets for the 
less desirable tree species and indi- 
vidual 


expert is 


stems and for material of 


small sizes 
The attitude in the past among 
utilization has 


experts Too often 


been let the forest managers grow 
will 
type of 


grade material and we 
them sell it This 
buck passing fails to recognize a 


high 


help 


fundamental fact of forest ecology, 
namely that high quality trees of 
the most valuable species cannot be 
grown without also producing eith- 
less desirable 


er many trees of 


species or many poor trees of the 


valuable likely 
both. 

The forest 
grow the highest possible nercent- 


species, or 


more 


manager attempts to 
This is 
least difficult of accomplishment in 
forest types where climate and soil 


age of first class material. 


restrict composition to only one 


valuable tree species as for exam- 
ple in the ponderosa pine type. 
Yet even 
manager is likely to find that part 
of the production is low grade and 
difficult to market in the 


in such cases the forest 


volume 


which should be removed from the 
forest. 

If this is the case in the pure 
relatively simple types, like pon- 
derosa pine, the situation becomes 
really critical in the complex mixed 
forests which prevail in regions of 
abundant rainfall and fertile soils. 
Here good forest practice must be 
intensive and demands complete 
utilization of the contents of the 
forest. 

The 


has to 


forest manager frequently 
with 


containing as many as twenty tree 


deal existing forests 
species of varying marketability. 
His success in growing better tim- 
ber will depend upon his ability 
to cut and market the poorer mate- 
rial which occupies space to the 
exclusion of the more valuable 
trees, 

As time passes, with skillful for- 
est management, the percentage of 
the vield composed of thé best spe- 
should 
is possible onlv if the 
be util- 


cies and grades increase. 
But this 
lower grade material can 
ized. 

It is in solving this problem that 
the forest utilization 
needed. This is his responsibility. 
Will he measure up to it? 


expert is 


When and wherever that happy 


day arrives, allowing 


utilization of all the products in 


complete 


the forest, then the responsibility 
of the forest manager will be much 
enlarged. Being able to market any 
portion of his forest capital the 
range of management possibilities 
The 


demonstrate his 


widens forest manager can 
competence 
through selection of the best spe 
cies to favor, of the produ ts to be 
grown, of the age at which they are 
to be harvested and of the methods 
cf erop production to be emploved 
need for well 
trained forest managers should in- 
crease as full utilization of all the 


The demand and 


products in the forest becomes pos- 
The possibility of 100 per- 
cent utilization of the forest can 
result in creating a brush field or 
forest 


sible. 


a barren area if managers 


are not available to supervise and 
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channel such utilization along the 
lines of sound forest management, 
thus providing for a continuous 
supply of forest products. 

Forest management can operate 
only on the basis of utilization of 
forest products. Forest utilization, 
particularly if potentially 
plete, must be controlled by forest 


com- 


management for the preservation 

of the appropriate growing stock 
and its improvement. 

Rater C. HAwLey, 

Emeritus Professor of Silviculture, 

Yale University. 
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More on German 
Periodicals 

In the March 1951 
Forestry there is a useful article 
by Mr. Recknagel' about German 
forestry periodicals. In the light 
information available 
from our record, I venture to sub- 
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of certain 


mit these notes: 

Zeitschrift W eltforstwirt- 
schaft, Hamburg.—We 
cently been informed by the pub- 


fiir 
have re- 


lishers that publication ceased with 
Vol. 13, 1950. 
Forstwirtschaft - Holzwirtschaft. 
This is definitely continuing at 
latest issue 


Vol. D. No 3. 


received 


March 


present, the 
here 
1951. 
Forstwissenschaftliches 
blatt.—The latest issue 
here is Vol. 70, No. 2, 1951 
Holz-Zentralblatt I do not 
think this paper has stopped ap- 
Recent 
seen. Our own subseription ended 
with Vol. 76, No. 77. 1950 
This pertodical, 
having resumed publication, is ap- 


being 


Central- 


recei\ ed 


pearing issues have been 


Forstarchiv. 


The latest issue 


Nos. 3-4 March 


pearing regularly. 

here is Vol. 22, 
1951. 

G. Guiney, Librarian, 

Department of Forestry, 

Imperial Forestry Institute, 

University of Oxford. 


Recknagel, A. B. Status of German 
language forestry periodicals. Jour. For 
estry, 49:208-9. Mareh 1951. 





Comment on “A New 
Method of Volume 
Regulation” 
New 


Regulation,’ 


Reading the paper ‘“‘.\ 
Method of Volume 
I was interested in the manner in 
Prof 
principle of 


which Barnes applied the 
the average weighted 
age of growing stock which Judeich 
Bestandwirth 


South 


employed in his 
schaft about 1865 in 
The object of this method 


(ier 
many 
was not to cut a steady vield from 
an abnormal age-class distribution 
first rotation. but to 
harvest periodic 


during the 
vields which de- 
according to 
this 
for the ro 


increased 
until 


ereased or 
the distribution, 
brought to the normal 
would 


was 
tation and provide a sus 
tained vield Hlowever | 
Judeich 
eutting 


worked 


out what would have 


started by from each of 


the forests for which Barnes 
vided data 


your 


pro 
and it occurred to me 
readers might be interested 
to see the results 
It will be 
Judeich 


area 


remembered that 
eut by the 


volume of a 


regulated his 
and periodic 
block selected to be regenerated by 
a shelterwood strip svstem in a 
regeneration period chosen to suit 
The area of the 


block was calculated as 


loeal conditions 


Total area of felling series 
No. of regeneration periods in the rotation 
Actual average age of stands 


Normal 
(In America the 


average age 


1o-rotatior 
term ‘‘age class 
series’’ would presumably be used 
sePies,”’ A block of 
then built up by 


sufficient 


for ‘‘ felling 
this 


selecting 


area Was 


stands from a 
order of their 
priority of need for regeneration 
At the top of this list 


course, over-mature 


list drawn up in 


were, of 
stands and un 
which would be 
The 
nual cut for the period was then 
calculated Cotta as 
lock 


at the beginning plus its increment 


satisfactory ones 


better replaced average an 
according to 
the volume standing on the b 


new method of 


Forestry 49:272 


Barnes, George H 
volume regulation. Jour 


277. April 1951 


Points of View 


to the middle of the period, divided 
by the number of vears in the 
period. 

[ have used the data given by 
Barnes in each ease, treated each 
hundred aeres as a felling series, 
and assumed for simplicity regen- 
eration periods of 10 years each, 
giving ten periods in the 100-vear 
rotation. The order of the stands 
for felling had to be based solely 
on age, which would probably not 

The results are 
defect, 
and improvement in stocking 


be so in practice, 


unadjusted for breakage, 


CASE A 
Area of first regeneration block 
100 30 
6 acres. 
10 50 
Composition and present volume 
of block - 
M.B.M. 
5 acres 120/140 age-class carrying 


lacre 100/120 age-class carrying 12.2 


9° 


Annual Cut 332.2 +5 years’ inere 


ment on 332.2 (at 2.8 pereent 9.3 


10 = 34.1 MB M. 
ef. 33.0 by Barnes’ time computation ) 

The Judeich cut is for 10 years 
only, after which a fresh caleula- 
tion would be made, but it mav be 
that I have allowed too much in- 
crement. In the vield table used 
in the paper the increment put on 
the 130-vear normal vield by the 
135th percent of the 
130-vear yield, but I note that the 
Table 2 
of the paper are calculated from 


vear is 2.8 
figures for the time test in 


normal, not actual, stands, and the 
cut from the oldest 10 acres during 
16.4 years is shown as 539 M.B.M., 
whereas the stock on this area at 
the beginning was 541 M.B.M. aec- 
cording to Table 1. 


Case C. 


With no inerement being put 


on in the first period the caleula- 


tion can be made with more cer- 


tainty of comparison. 


Area of first regeneration block 
100 37 
7.4 acres 


10 ni) 


Volume on 7.4 acres of old growth 


M.B.M. to be cut in 10 years, an 
$3 M.B.M 


annual eut of 33.: com 


verage 


pared with 33.0 caleulated by time com 


putation, 
Case B 
Here 


duced the excess capital very much 


Judeich would have re- 


more quickly, unless he had de- 
cided that some of the old stands 
could be retained with advantage 
while he regenerated vounger. less 
satisfactory ones. 

Area of first regeneration block 

100 70 


14 acres 


10 a 


Volume on 14 acres of the 120/140 age 
class 840 M.B.M. 
Annual cut 840 4+ 5 
on 840 (at 2.8 percent 
86.3 M.B.M. 


(ef. 48.0 by 


years increment 


23.5 10 


Barnes’ time computation) 


The periodic vield would have 
until 
** de- 


vield 


been reduced = gradually 
normal, or 
1950), 
from a normal series for a 100-yvear 
rotation was reached. This is ap- 
parently 428 M.B.M. for a 10-vear 
stocking 


eventually the 


sired’’ (Chapman 


period with an average 
ratio of 0.684. 

N. V. BRASNETT, 

Department of Forestry, 

Imperial Forestry Institute, 

University of Oxford. 


Selling Has Priority 
After rereading Chapmans ar- 
ticle ‘‘Should Small Woodlots be 
Managed for Sustained Annual 
Yield?’’ in the May Journat! I 
decided the two thoughts expressed 
economies ap- 


have 


silviculture and 
plicable to woodland 
together 


must 


been tossed with tongue 
in cheek. 

H. H. Chapman has been around 
too many years not to know that 
there is a difference be- 
tween ‘‘practical forestry’’ and 
the academic evaluation of a job 
to be done irrespective of interven- 
Selling the job has 


distinet 


ing obstacles. 
first priority. 

That a theoretical case can be 
Should small wood 
annual 
May 


Chapman, H. H. 
lots be managed for 
vield? Jour. Forestry 
1951. 


sustained 
4$9:343-344, 
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made of this subject is partially 
illustrated. the ‘‘applied 
forestry viewpoint’’ the presenta- 


From 


tion is wide open for letter writers 
like myself. Why write? Solely 
because there are all too many who 
will read this article by one of our 
outstanding 
and accept his presentation as be- 


profession’s deacons 
ing wholly factual in terms of to- 
day’s needs. 

I am reminded of a statement 
that I often hear from the casual 
observer or the defeatist type of 
individual: ‘‘Why 
about tree planting, Mother Nature 
will do the job.’’ That true 
for most of the forested 


be coneerned 


is a 
statement 
regions, but it does not answer re- 
forestation questions. Natural re- 
generation—surely. but what about 
time, economie and social values? 

Chapman bases his ease on silvi- 
culture and economics. There is 
more, much more, to the proposi- 
tion. Are we to overlook or forget 
that man, the 


must first be ‘‘violently bent and 


woodland owner, 
twisted into shape?’’ There is need 
for realism. Knowledge of silvicul- 
ture, of tree economies, of the sum 
of the two 

is not alone enough. The applica- 


woodland management 


tion of this knowledge rests entire- 
ly upon acceptance or rejection by 
the the for- 


ester ’s proposals. 


woodland owner of 

It is not so much a matter of be- 
ing professionally correct in 
silviculture, but rather the 
nizing that there is a requisite, in 


our 


recog- 


the form of a mental seed bed, in 


which conservation ideas must be 
sown to grow into appreciation and 
bloom into action. 


The real question is ‘‘How can 
we get woodland owners to become 
and not 


Chapman’s question rephrased, ‘‘Is 


forest conservationists ?’’ 
the principle of ‘sustained annual 
vield’ good silviculture or econom- 
ics for woodlots?’’ The questions 
are with us today. The first job is 
educational. 

Chapman’s thesis is that farmers 
(4 million of them) are not inter- 
ested in an annual or a short (2 to 
periodic income. Such an 
assumption what consti- 
tutes the basis for farming. Farm- 
ing, as a business, seeks to employ 
labor annually at a profit in put- 


5 years 


ignores 


ing to use a parcel of land. Land 
is the factory. Growing 
within the capabilities of the land 
(farm), and their harvesting and 
processing, provides for annual la- 


crops, 


bor input. The success of the busi- 


ness depends to a large extent on 
managerial ability of the owner to 
employ himself and others profit- 
ably at least 250 days a year. 

Not half the nation’s farmers 
keep fully employed. Harvesting 
woodland products would increase 
days of employment. Studies have 
shown that such employment nets 
a dollar return commensurate with 
that from other farm crops. It is 
not so much the questions of wheth- 
er it is practical to advocate an- 
nual harvesting of the woodland 
or whether the farmer will use the 
axe or saw, but rather a question 
of whether or not the farmer has 
tree crop capital to manipulate for 
a harvest, whether or not he is even 
interested. 

Woodland 
repetitious in stating that woodlots 


survey reports are 
are over-grazed and under-stocked 
and have been ‘‘mined,’’ leaving 
low grade capital. Summaries state 
that woodlot productivity can and 
should be inereased three to four 
times. That farmers are generally 
indifferent to their woodland acre- 
age is well established by reference 
to today’s farm foresters’ reports. 
It is these facts with which we 
should be concerned. It 
much a matter of annual vs. pe- 
riodic yields, or good silviculture 


is not so 


vs. some rule-of-thumb form of tree 
management, as it is securing farm- 
er audience and developing appre- 
ciation of the fact that not 
are there potential dollars to be 
reaped from the woodlot, but also 
that many other values, particular- 
ly watershed influence are of con- 
all. 


foresters, 


alone 


cern to 
Farm 


esters, 


extension for- 


and soil conservationists 
have as their first and priority ob- 
This 
cannot successfully be done if. re- 
turns are of the future. Talking in 
terms of 10 to 15 years begets pro- 


jective selling appreciation 


crastination. 

The farm forester, if he is to se- 
eure and hold attention, must talk 
about today, what can now be done 


and how to proceed this year and 
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the vears to follow by protecting, 
selecting, and removing the crip- 
thinning for more rapid 
growth, and planning for the year’s 


ples, 


use of labor. 

Chapman quotes Sehlich; I am 
more prompted to quote Zon 
though would not permit. 
Reread what this ‘‘humble worker 
in the vinevard of forestry’’ has to 
say in ‘‘Forestry Mistakes and 
What They Have Taught Us.’” 

The first job is to sell forestry, 
after which we can practice it. 

A. C. McIntyre, 
Regional forester, 


space 


Soil Conservation Service, 


Upper Darby, Pa. 
REE 


Wood is a Farm Crop 


Events of the past few months 
have prompted me to bring out 
what is, in my opinion, the goal of 
the farm forestry program. The 
first event was a meeting of the Di- 
vision of Private Forestry, Society 
of American Foresters in Washing- 
ton, in December 1950. I want to 
give my recollection of what hap- 
pened at that meeting. 

The subject was farm forestry. 
Woodbridge Metcalf, prominent ex- 
tension from California, 
discussed the subject of farm for- 
estry during the past fifty years. 
He recited the struggle of forest- 
ers to get farmers to practice for- 
in their woods. He told of 
lis experiences in reviewing the ac- 


forester 


estry 


complishments of farm forestry in 
various parts of the United States 
while on sabbatical leave from the 
University of California. His con- 
clusions were decidedly pessimistic. 
As I interpreted what he said, for- 
esters had very little aecomplish- 
ment in the field of farm forestry 
about which to brag. In fact, it al- 
most might be said that the aecom- 
plishment was zero. The foresters 
in farm forestry for the past fifty 
years have drawn what practically 
amounts to a goose egg. 

The next speaker was a no-less 
prominent forester, K. E sar- 
raclough, extension forester of New 


*Zon, Raphael. Forestry mistakes and 
they have taught us. Jour. For 
179-183, Mareh 1951. 


what 


estry 4%: 
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Hampshire. He talked on the sub- 
ject of farm forestry in the next 
fifty vears. He did not refer to the 
report of the preceding speaker, 
but told us that 
should be assigned in the next fifty 


more foresters 
vears to work with farmers, if we 
job done m I 
do not but 
my impression was that he advo- 


were going to get the 


remember his figures 


cated something like ten times as 
many foresters working in the field, 
to instruct farmers in the handling 
of their The ef- 


fect on me, at any rate, was rather 


farm woodlands 


startling because ten times zero is 


still You cannot multiply a 


ra 


goose egg by anything I know of 
and come out with anything but a 
goose egg. It was evident that the 
two speakers had not attempted to 
coordinate their remarks. Perhaps 
it is unfortunate that they did not 
Perhaps there really has been some- 
thing wrong with the approach to 
the farm program of the 
fifty May it not be 


well to examine what fundamental 


forestry 
past vears 


weakness there has been in farm 


forestry instruction in the past 
fiftv vears and try to put it on a 
better basis before we multiply the 
number of foresters in the field at- 


farmers in 


tempting to instruct 
woodland management 

Is it possible that foresters know 
all about good silviculture and or- 
thodox but do 
farm 


forest management 


not know enough about eco- 
nomies and farm problems? Is it 
possible that these relationships of 
forestry to the farm have not been 


fully 


‘rs? Perhaps they 


grasped by the farm forest- 
need the help 
of agriculturists who know about 
And perhaps 
eould 


would 


farms and farmers 


these agriculturists, if we 
really get their cooperation 
be able 


ideas of woodland management in- 


to translate the foresters’ 
to terms that the farmer could not 
only understand but accept and fol- 
low 

Do foresters really talk and 
teach the 
Tarm 
that it 


growing of wood as a 


crop Most foresters agree 


is desirable for farmers to 
grow wood as a farm crop, and to 
handle it 


principles that other farm crops 


under the same general 


are managed. Let us examine the 


proposition of wood as a farm crop. 


What does it mean? Here is what 
I think it meaus. 

1. The farmer must become the 
active manager of his woods. He 
must learn the techniques by read- 
ing, from demonstrations, and from 


the advice of local foresters. but 


he must not turn over the job of 
supervising the marking or utili- 


zation in his woods to foresters, 


contractors, or buyers of forest 
products. 

2. He must train his regularly 
emploved farm labor to do woods 
work when not needed for more 
urgent tasks. 

3. He must acquire the neces- 
sary tools and machinery (or get 
them under rental or contract) to 
do his own logging with farm labor 
hired labor. 


needed extra 


(There will be some exceptions to 


plus 


this rule but they must be recog- 
nized as exceptions. 
4. He 


schedule to permit annual cutting 


must arrange his farm 


in the woods. This necessarily does 
not mean equal annual cuts but it 
that the 
for a 5- or 10-year period will not 


does mean allowable cut 
be exceeded. 

5. It 
the 


essed 


follows, from 


sell 


stumpage. 


necessarily 


foregoing, he must proe- 
produets, not 
Products can be sold. delivered at 
the mill, railroad siding, the farm 
roadside, or a combination of these 
Again there will be some 
excep- 


methods 
exceptions, recognized as 
tions 

what I think we 
the 


grow wood as a farm erop, and this, 


This is mean 


when we sav farmer should 
in my opinion, should be the goal 
We 
recognize forestry teaching as pri- 
marily the job of the Extension Ser- 
but to effective, it 
must be taught by all teachers of 


of farm forestry teaching 


vice, become 
agriculture. Wood, as.a farm crop, 
must become a part of the agricul- 
tural bend 
their efforts to get the cooperation 


ereed. Foresters must 
of not only agriculturists but of 
wood buyers and users of wood so 
that it will be possible for farmers 
lots of 
wood products. It ean be done 

The seeond that 
prompted this article is 
H. H. Chapman.' 


to market small or large 
has 


one by 


event 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 

Farm forestry as discussed above 
would amount to ‘‘annual whit- 
tling,’’ heartily condemned by the 
friend of all foresters and the be- 
loved teacher of many, H. H Chap- 
man. With all due respect to the 
prestige and notable aecomplish- 
ments of Mr. Chapman, he could 
be wrong. Is there any real reason, 
silviculturally or otherwise, against 
the annual cutting by farmers? Mr. 
Chapman mentions two important 
reasons: 

1. The margin for stumpage in- 
unit of 


volume sold. 


This is quite true but the margin 


ereases) per 
for profit also increases as wood 
products are processed. The farm- 
er who sells stumpage lets some- 
manage his woods He 
fails to acquire the habit of woods 
part of his annual in- 
Income experienced at long 
intervals does not 
of the farm 
And that, in my opinion, is one of 
the 
of farm forestry. 

2. Mr. Chapman says that wood- 
land is an investment rather than 
a drawing account. Sales serve the 
getting funds to meet 

I agree that this ean 
Farm 


one else 
Ineome as 
come. 
become an in- 
business. 


tegral part 


fundamentals in the teaching 


purpose of 
emergencies. 
woodlands can be 
managed in that way, but if they 
are, it will be much harder to estab- 
iish part of farm 
therefore, get it on 


be true. 


forestry as a 
business and 
Where emergencies 


will 


a farm basis. 
recognize the 


possibilities of increased 


occur, farmers 
revenue 
from their woods if they have de- 
veloped a good growing stock. If 
forced to do so, they will draw on 
the capital the 
woods growing stock to meet emer- 


represented by 


But again, if the farmer 
with full recognition that 
it is an exception to the rule, a 
violation of the basie concepts of 


vencies 


does it 


farm forestry, he will not continue 
The efforts of for- 
esters should be to reduce the ex- 
ceptions, rather than to teach that 
the woodland is an investment to 
be drawn and all 


the practice. 


upen for any 


emergencies. 


wood- 
annual 
May 


small 
sustained 


49 2343-344, 


Chapman, H. H. Should 
lots be managed for 
yield? Jour. Forestry 
1951. 
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Mr. Chapman says that efforts 
‘to distort fundamental silvicul- 
tural requirements of a_ given 
species to fit the pattern of ‘annual 
whittling’ is nothing short of sui- 
cide, when such practices run 
counter to the demands of the for- 
est types and the silvicultural sys- 
tems that are indispensable if re- 
and perpetuation of 
the desired species is to be se- 
cured.”’ 

Why whittling’’ 
run counter to fundamental silvi- 


production 


does ‘‘annual 
cultural requirements of a given 
species and hence become ‘‘noth- 
ing short of suicide’?’’ He 
southern pine as an example. To 


cites 


get reproduction it is necessary to 
use prescribed fire or scarification 
of the soil and removal of compet- 
ing ** This 
says Mr. Chapman, ‘‘the advocacy 


hardwoods. means, ”’ 
of even-aged stands, or 
full light.”’ 


any reason why a farmer cannot 


groups, 
growing in Is there 
searify the soil, poison or cut hard- 
woods, or burn over a small patch 
and get his young pines in full 
light? If we teach that intensive 
management is the only kind of 
farm forestry worthwhile, the ‘‘an- 
nual whittling’’ puts the farmer in 
the woods studying the results that 
he gets from year to vear. He will 
use the results to help him develop 
the growing stock that he wants. 
Constantly he will be watching for 
those young pines that he needs 
and the 
them and they are not there, what 
will he do? He will do what any 
good forest manager would do. He 
will read authorities like Chapman 
and begin to burn or scarify and 
hardwoods and 
watch the pines start to grow. But 
if they do not come, he will plant 
them. 

Perhaps Mr. Chapman, like the 
late Sir William Schlich whom he 
thinking much of 
forestry and of stump- 
that the 
farmer is going to sit back and let 
the manage 
Maybe ‘‘whittling’’ would be bad 
in such cases, because the farmer 


when time comes to get 


remove worthless 


quotes, is too 


big woods 
sales. He 


age assumes 


foresters his woods. 


isn’t managing his own woods. 
Wood grown as a farm crop can- 
not become a reality unless farm- 
ers do manage the wood crop as 
they do wheat, corn, cotton, or cat- 
tle. For these latter crops they 
take the advice of experts but they 
remain the active farm managers. 
They know what to do and why 
they do it. We can put farm for- 
estry on the same basis if foresters 
and agriculturists will agree on the 
goal, work toward it, and get the 
and help of farm 
leaders, agriculture teachers, and 
Only in this way can 
we make the equation ‘‘10 x 0” 
equal tangible accomplish- 
ment. The lesson of the past fifty 
vears (that should in- 
fluence foresters to tackle farm 
forestry from a different angle. I 
offer, not a new goal, but a new 
approach to the fundamental prob- 
lem 


cooperation 
wood users. 
some 


woose egg) 


growing wood as a farm crop. 
JOHN F. PRESTON, 
Dickerson, Md. 
RER 

Losses of Cropland Acreage 
In the May 1951 JourNAL oF 
Forestry, M. H. Collet 
tention to the considerable loss of 
forest cropland acreage to power 
line rights of way.' It is a timely 

article. 

This loss is indeed considerable 
but is only one of several such 
losses, all of which will 


calls at- 


continue 

An im- 
portant one is that caused by high- 
way extensions 


to increase for some years 


new roads. wider 
and realignments. For a 


100-foot cleared right-of-way, every 


roads, 


435.6 feet of length represents an 
oere of For 
clearing the 


mile of 
about 


loss. every 


such a loss is 
12 acres. 

More and more airplane landing 
strips and fields are being built 
Many of them are clearings in for- 
est cropland. 

With improvement of highways 


and automobiles more people are 


able to get away from the cities 


Collet, M. H. Power 
forest acreage. Jour. 
May 1951. 


reduce 
49:361, 


lines 
Forestry 
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to week-end cottages in the forest. 
In the Sierra Nevada upper foot- 
hills, for example, where there is 
a longitudinal strip of magnificent 
second-growth ponderosa pine, 
large areas are being subdivided 
for summer home sites. On some 
of them it will be possible to get a 
small amount of marketable stump- 
age but in general they will be 
closed to commercial timber pro- 
duction and harvest. National for- 
est recreation areas, summer home 
road-side and 
public 


sites, reserved 
and 

the 
category as privately owned reser- 
vations and all are removing tim- 
ber growing acreage from the most 


stream-side — strips, 


camping areas are in same 


productive sites. 

State and local park extensions 
likewise remove cropland. In the 
redwood region, for example, there 
will be a total of 10 percent of the 
old growth 
their natural 
when the desired program is com- 
pleted 


best growing sites. 


remaining lands re- 


served in condition 
This area includes the vers 
Some and village exten- 
sions will have to be cleared from 


town 


forest acreage; and some clearing 

for stockraising and general agri- 

‘ulture is still to be expected, 

and 

camps remove additional 
All these 


areas are inevitable as the forests 


Logging roads logging 
acreage. 
losses to productive 
are developed and as people satis- 
fy their needs for travel and ree- 
reation. It is impossible to pre- 
dict what the acreage losses will be 
but, since they are considerable, 
must be made in 
figuring total predicted yield. For 
example, a new lumber company, 
having bought 50,000 acres of vir- 
vin or 


some allowance 


second-growth timber can- 
not compute vield on the basis of 
acres owned, but should reduce the 
figure by the acreage of required 
administrative 
and operating areas, and the like. 
It may have to make a further re- 
duction if a public highway should 
be located across its property. 
EMANUEL Fritz, 
University of California. 


permanent roads, 





Wildlife Management. 
By Ira N 274 pp 
Illus. The Maemillan Company, 
New York. 1951. $4.50 


CGabrielson 


Dr. Gabrielson, president of the 
Wildlife Management Institute, 
Washington, D. C., has drawn from 
his long experience in the field of 
wildlife 
other one of his series on this sub- 
ject 

The first two books printed since 
his retirement from the director 
ship of the U. S. Fish and Wild 
life Service were Wildlife id, fudes 
Wildlife Conservation. This 
sequel to the previous 


management to write an- 


and 
book is a 
works. Some might dispute the 
selection of the title. They 


prefer to think of this book as a 


might 


manacement 
text- 


history of wildlife 
than a handbook or 
forth the 
and principles and their method 
Actually, the book 
chronological 


rather 
book setting techniques 
ef application 
describes in order 
the development of wildlife man- 
the 


been 


ugement by treating broad 


principles which have em- 


ploved up to now in improving 
conditions for wildlife, particular- 
lv game fish, water fowl, and up- 
land game species. It goes to some 
length to describe and discuss the 
which have been 
officials in 


this country since its settlement 


various *‘hobbies’’ 


employed by wildlife 

On such controversial matters as 
predation, bounty payments, sane 
Gabrielson 
He Is 
careful to point out any advantages 
these 
as the 


tuary, and refuges, Dr 
takes a very objective stand 
have as well 


practices may 


which have 


fall 


present 


weaknesses 
them to 


with 


caused some of into 


some disrepute day 
technicians 
The scattered 


through the text are excellent and 


photographs 


emphatically illustrate some of the 
points which Dr. Gabrielson makes 
The 
reading 
mend it for 


book makes good general 


| would strongly recom 
many sportsmen’s 
groups with which I have had the 
Land 


privilege of meeting man- 


Reviews 


agers will find it especially useful 
since they cannot separate the ma- 
nipulation of the land from its 
effects on the wildlife using the 
land 
If I 
wildlife management, I doubt very 
much if IT would use the bock for a 
text. However, I would certainly 
put it on the required reading list 
for students taking such a course. 
Ricwarp M. May, 


Noil Conservationist 


were teaching a course in 
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Forest Products. 


By A. J. 

W.S. Baker, and P. B. Proctor. 
549 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Ine., New York. 1950. $6. 


Panshin, E. S. Harrar, 


Four well-recognized wood tech- 
nologists painstakingly checked the 
fragmentary current lit- 
erature and industrial operations 


scattered 


in preparing a most up-to-date text 
on the more important phases of 
forest utilization. Pub- 
lished as the first wood products 
the American 
Series, it is destined to be a valu- 
able contribution to the basie un- 
derstanding of forest resource utili- 
and to the training pro- 
both forest 
and wood products technologists. 


products 


book in Forest rv 


zation 
grams for managers 

In a precise and practical man- 
ner the authors wisely chose for 
major emphasis the principal pri- 
mary and secondary forest prod- 
ucts from the many variable prod- 
ucts and processes used in the con- 
Detailed informa- 
materials, methods of 


version of wood. 
tion on raw 
preparation, manufacturing opera- 
tions, specifications and special re- 
are given for 


quirements many 


common products such as_ poles, 
piling, posts, mine timbers, wood 
fuel, railroad ties, shingles and 
shakes, veneer and plywood, tight 
and slack cooperage, and excelsior 
Such major topics as lumber man- 
ufacturing, wood preservation, and 
construction 


intentionally omitted due to space 


wood building were 
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limitations and available informa- 
tion. Of special interest is the de- 
tail, characteristic throughout, giv- 
en to such minor products as pen- 
cils, matches, toothpicks wood 
flour, 
tanks and vats, and veneer baskets. 


Significant welcome additions to 


hogsheads, woodenware, 


technical treatment of wood 
the chapters on pulp and paper 


manufacture, naval stores, thermal 


are 


and sound insulation. cellulose fil- 
aments and film, wood in the plas- 
saccharifica- 


industry wood 


tion, wood waste utilization 


ties 
wood 
furniture, tannins, and dyes. These 
and many of the other chapters 
are interspersed with chemical 
conversion information indicating 
the trend toward greater chemical 
utilization and the need for addi- 
tional chemical training in the 
wood products technology field. 
Of the fcour major 
**Economies of Forest Utilization’’ 
contains the most far-sighted, per- 
haps provocative statements. Prae- 


sections, 


tices of timber resource exploita- 
tion, an important factor in the 
growth and development of the 
country as well as the wood indus- 
tries, have promise of being re- 
placed with a ‘‘realistic’’ solution 
involving complete and efficient 
utilization of all timber grown on 
forest lands. Such a solution, in- 
termittently tackled at present, is 
a codominant the 
long-range planning and ingenuity 
of forest land 
industry management, 
search Wood 


and the related problems of wood 


challenge to 
management, wood 
and re- 
workers. residues 
utilization research are an integral 
part of this solution as is the need 
for greater integration of forest 
management with forest products 
industries and the reaffirmation of 
the dependence of wood industries 
upon an adequate supply of raw 
materials. 

Among the desirable features of 
the are the ‘‘selected refer- 
ences’ lists following each chapter 


book 


which indicates sources of further 
details and verify the authenticity 
of the material presented, Numer- 
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ous photographs, diagrams, tables, 
and conversion process flow charts 
enhance the value of the text for 
general college courses in this field. 
The technical and practical aspects 
of the book will also prove of value 
to many men in wood-using indus- 
tries. 
Roy M. Carter, 
Vorth Carolina State College. 


EEE 
Families of Dicotyledons. 


By Alfred 
Illus. Chronica 
Waltham, Mass. 


Gunderson. 237 pp. 
Botanica Co., 


1950. $4.75. 
Paris) Gun- 
with 


Docteur (Univ. de 
had 
gardens for about fifteen vears be- 
fore the publication of J. Huteh- 
inson’s Families of Flowering 
Plants Dicotyledons in 1926. 


This, and other important works, 


dersen worked botanic 


intensified Gundersen’s interest as 
he travelled North Ameriea and 
Europe in search of plants for the 
Brooklyn Botanic His 


book represents the considered sug- 


Garden. 


gestions of a life-long study of 
plant relationships. Rather than 
being an arbitrary and individual- 
istic treatment it is more in the na- 
ture of a review of evidence, then 
the presentation of a tentative con- 
clusion. 

A background for discussion is 
laid by Arnold 
dons Tippo 
Just 
land 
taxonomy 


( fossil dicotyle- 
(wood anatomy 
(carpels and ovules), Cope- 
(embryology), Taylor (cyto- 
, and Camp (plant geo- 
After this comes a brief 


survey of the important dicot char- 


graphy 


acters and their use in phylogeny. 
Two short chapters sketch the his- 
tory of classification, giving salient 
features differences of the 
Finally, the 
dicot families of the world are de- 
156 The 
family descriptions follow a con- 


and 
principle Systems. 


scribed in short pages. 
and 
brief citation that condenses a large 
information. 


cise scheme of abbreviations 


amount of Under 
each family discussion a sort of 
carefully 
systems 


given, 
other 


‘**synonomy’’ is 
cross-referenced to 
and critical researches. 

Although nearly every page car- 
the 
work of others, the manner of cita- 


ries numerous references to 


tion is varied. At the beginning 
of the section ‘‘Literature Cited” 
it is explained that there is no at- 
tempt at completeness before 1925. 
Sources of more comprehensive 
bibliographies are given, according 
to subject matter fields. In the text 
sometimes only the author’s name 
is given, or the name and the vear. 
A few errors have crept into this 
Pool’s 
name misspelled and his most re- 
cent revision not cited. Apparently 
the centennial (8th) edition of 
Gray’s Manual was not available 
during writing. 

The line ana 
illustrating the 
families are clear and instructive. 


mass of references, e. @g. 


shaded drawings 


characters of the 


They have nearly all been made 
from living plants and some dif- 
ferences between buds and mature 
flowers may suggest evolutionary 
trends. About one family in three 
or four is illustrated, but most of 
the orders are figured. 

Dr. Gundersen tends toward the 
Besseyan system in beginning with 
Magnoliales, giving intermediate 
rank to unisexual 
and other apetalous families, and 
strongly emphasizing a 


catkin-bearing 


phy loge- 
netic system based on all available 
modern evidence. The evolutionary 
derived wind-pol- 
clearly apparent. 


significance of 
lination is not 
His tendency seems to be toward 
simplification and reduction of the 
number of families. The total is 
240, with two genera incertae sedis 
This contrasts with Bessey (1915 


254: Hutchinson (1926) 264; Wett- 


stein (1935) 261; and Diels (1936) 
259 families. There are three le- 
yume-bearing the Erica- 
Monotropa and Py- 
and there three 
families in the Asterales. 

The ‘‘Coneluding Remarks’’ 
plea for an International List of 
Plant Families (alphabetical and 
numerical) to give uniform name 
and scope. This list would give a 
practical stability that would simp- 
lify work; it would be under the 
jurisdiction of a group such as the 
International Association of Plant 


families ; 
ceae includes 
rola: 


are only 


is a 


Taxonomists. 
Paut C, Lemon, 
State College for Teachers, 
Albany. 
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Proceedings of the Alaskan Sci- 
ence Conference. 

216 pp. National Research Coun- 

cil, Washington, D. C. 1951 $2. 

A three-day conference on scien- 
tific research in Alaska was held 
in Washington, D. C. during No- 
vember 1950 under the ausvices of 
the National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Research Council. 

Attended by nearly 400  scien- 
tists, the conference included ses- 
sions on biological sciences, phys- 
ical sciences, and social sciences. 
Forestry was one of the biological 
sciences featured on the program. 

Among the papers presented by 
foresters were the following: 

‘*Alaska Forest Research Prob- 
lems and Program”’ 
K. Taylor. 

‘*Pathology in the Future Forest 
Practice in Alaska’’ by Dow V. 
Baxter. 

‘Ecological Effects of Forest 
Fire in the Interior of Alaska’’ by 
Harold J. Lutz. 

‘Forestry in 


by Raymond 


Alaska’’ by B. 
Heintzleman. 

In addition, other foresters par- 
ticipated with comments including 
Sam R. Broadbent, William <A. 
Dayton, George R. Phillips, and 
Lyle F. Watts. 

Among the 


Frank 


recommendations 
made by the conferees were several 
research in 
forestry and in the plant sciences. 

Published as Bulletin 122 of the 
National Research Council, this 
Proceedings provides valuable ref- 


calling for increased 


erence information in condensed 
form on the problems and opportu- 
nities in aretie and subaretie re- 
search. 


& be be 
Route Surveys. 

By Harry Rubey. 597 pp. Illus. 

Maemillan Company, New York. 

1951. $4.25. 

Logging engineers and other for- 
esters concerned with road location 
will find in the new revised editions, 
additions of special interest. They 
include the tangent offset and mid- 


dle ordinate tables originally com- 
piled by Lester Calder of the Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Company, togeth- 
er with text instructions on their 
time-saving use in staking curves 





chapter on 
Route 


Abrams, 


with a and a 


** Aerial 


Surveying’ by 


tape 
Photography in 
Talbert 
president of the Abrams aerial sur 
vey and instrument corporations 
Tables of eight-place natural sines 
and co-sines have been added which 
will be useful in triangulation com 
putations and converting from geo 
detix Also 


helpful in ground control for pho- 


to plane coordinates 


togrammetry operations is the sec 
tion on the use of the Paulin and 
other altimeters, and tables for air 
temperature correction for barom- 


etrie leveling 


Subtitled A Pocket Book for the 
Nurvey, Design and Construction 
of Railways, Highways, Tramways. 
Beltways, Canals, Flumes 
Pipe Lines, Transmission Lines, 
and Other Route Constructions. the 
315 pages of 
text and 282 pages of mathematical 
tables. Nine of the 21 chapters are 
devoted to the 
horizontal circular 


Le Vees, 


revised edition has 


fundamentals of 
spiral 
vertical 


and 


eurves and _ parabolic 
and 


computation. 


cross-sectioning 


and 
earthwork 


curves, 
vardage 
The tables include all required for 


field and office use in road 'ocation. 


A feature of the book is that it 
through both 
vhord definitions of curves in par- 
that it 
facility for 
tangent 


carries the are and 


allel so may be used with 


equal either 


The 
tions have been changed 


system. 


and external corree 
the 
diagram in the previous edition to 


tabular 


from 


form 
The author is chairman of the De- 
Civil 


a more convenient 


partment of Engineering, 
niversity of Missouri, and his 
book the dual 
purpose of a textbook for the stu- 


admirably serves 
cent and a manual for the practie- 
ing surveyor 

The only fault the reviewer finds 
with the revised edition is a fifty 
percent inerease in thickness which 
necessitates an out-size pocket to 
this book in the 
Ilowever he appreciates the 


earry ** pocket ’’ 
field 
easily-read larger 
than the type used in most pocket 


type which is 

books, and the substantial paper on 

which it is printed should with- 
stand hard usage 

J. KENNETH PEARCE, 

University of Washington 


Plant and Soil Water Relation- 
ships. 
Paul J. Kramer. 37 pp 
McGraw-Hill 
New York. 


Here is a 


Illus. 
Book Company, 
1949, $4.50 

text that the 
underground and into the 
internal structure of plants for a 
thorough exploration of the funda- 


takes 
reader 


mental principles of soil and plant- 
water relationships. Those with a 
should 


this book for once the author delves 


claustrophobia beware of 
into the soil in the pursuit of wa- 


ter there is no escape. Even in 
discussions of water losses through 
the plant by way of transpiration, 
attention is focused almost entire- 
ly on the internal plant processes. 
Foresters and other workers who 
are concerned with the absorption 
f water by plants, however, should 
this text 


able reference. 


welcome new as a valu- 

Following a brief chapter on his- 
torical concepts of plant-water re- 
lations, the author devotes the next 
three chapters to the soil and soil- 
moisture The first of 


these is in effect a condensed text 


relations 


on the most important facts about 
soil as a body for receiving, stor- 
Next 


is an equally concise chapter on 


ing, and transmitting water. 


the major factors affecting the sup- 
fol- 
lowed by a description of the nu- 


ply of soil moisture. This is 
merous methods that have been de- 
veloped for measuring soil 
ture. 
Chapters 5 


mois- 


to 8, inclusive, are 
devoted to plant-water relations. 
The author logically starts with an 
explanation of the structure and 
growth of roots. He then discusses 
the several factors which affect the 
development of root systems, main- 
ty external. In the next two chap- 
ters, attention is focused on the in- 
ternal process of water absorption. 
Here, fortified with a background 
of some twenty years of research, 
the author presents evidence con- 
cerning secretory and osmotic the- 
ories of root pressure and other as- 
pects of water intake by plants. In 
summarizing this evidence the au- 
thor concludes that ‘‘ 
take of water is not a special fune- 
tion of the root cells but is a fune- 
tion of the entire plant, the root 
cells merely providing an absorb- 


the in- 
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ing surface through which water is 
absorbed.’”’ 

Following these chapters on the 
internal processes of absorption the 
author then shifts attention in 
Chapter 9 to the external factors 
which affect the absorption of wa- 
ter. Included the faetors 
are moisture content, 
aeration, temperatures, concentra- 


among 


discussed 


tion and compaction of soil solution, 
as well as the efficiency of roots. 
Absorption of nutrients and the 
effects of solutes on absorption pro- 
eess is covered briefly in Chapter 
10. In the final chapter the author 
discusses the effects of absorption 
deficits on plants but mainly on 
internal plant processes. 

The author has kept his book to 
less than 300 pages of text, which 
is moderate for covering so com- 
plex a subject as plant and soil 
water relationships. Subspecialists 
and students will find the text 
readily understandable. The 50 
‘ine charts and diagrams inter- 
jected through the further 
nelp to summarize in graphic form 
the important relationships 
involved. For those who wish more 
detailed the author 
presents a list of references. 


book 
most 


information 

556 
This comprehensive list of refer- 
ences together with the logically 
presented highlights in the text 
make this book a useful working 
tool for those who need to consider 
the basic facts about soil and plant- 
water relations in planning land 
use programs. 

GEORGE W. CRADDOCK, 
U.S. Forest Service. 


BRB 


Directions for the Preparation of 


Management Plans for Farm 


Woodlands in Finland 
By N. A. Osara. Illus. 
Central Forestry Association, 
Tapio Helsinki, Finland. 1948. 
(In Finnish. 
This booklet was prepared to 
guide the preparation of manage- 
ment plans for farm woodlands by 


69 pp. 


a man who has had many years of 
practical experience in farm wood- 
land management and 
heads the Central Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Tapio. Although only Fin- 
nish conditions 


who now 


are considered, 
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American foresters may be inter- 
ested in the methods used in farm 
forest management in Finland. 
Because forest income consti- 
tutes an essential part of the eco- 
nomy of every Finnish farmer, and 
timber, pulp, and paper 
are the most important industrial 


products of the country, special at- 


because 


tention is paid to the management 
of farm forests on a sustained-vield 
basis. The techniques emploved for 
this purpose are briefly outlined. 

A reliable 
is usually prepared. 
usually 1 :4000. 

The necessary information about 


farm woodland map 


The seale is 


volume, average annual in- 
and silvicultural condi- 
tions of stands is obtained by par- 
allel cireular 
sample plots. and silvi- 
cultural stands 
simple formula. 


soils, 
crement, 
transects and 
The 


conditions of 


line 
age 
are 
expressed by a 
Sites are classified on the basis of 
ihe ground cover vegetation, or for- 
vst type system of Cajander 

The 


woodland is investigated, and farm 


former utilization of farm 
consumption needs are determined. 
Particular attention is given to the 
problem of grazing. The manage- 
ment plan must indicate a solution 
to the 


achieved either by clearing a cer- 


grazing problem. This is 
tain portion of the farm woodland, 
or by converting a certain portion 
of cultivated land to pasture. 
Ordinarily, the periodic euts are 
determined on the basis of grow- 
ing stock, increment, and the silvi- 
stands. In 


cultural condition of 


emergency cases, however consid- 
eration is also given to the imme- 
diate farm needs and the financial 
status of the The deter- 


mination of annual eut is supple- 


owner. 


mented by detailed directions per- 
tinent to all cuttings and silvieul- 
tural conducted 
over a period of ten vears. Special 


measures to be 


stress is placed on presenting infor- 
mation in a simple, easily under- 
standable form. 

The program of farm woodland 
management is entirely voluntary, 
and the work is performed by a 
vovernment-paid technical forester. 
During the period of survey and 
mensuration studies the farm wood- 
land owner provides the necessary 
unskilled the forest 


labor. Once 


management plan is prepared and 
approved by the local forestry com- 
mission, the farm woodlot owner is 
under obligation to cut his timber 
in accordance with the reecommen- 
dations. 

An English 
booklet in form may be 
obtained from the Extension For- 
estry Office, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 6, Wis. 

Pritsa MIKOLA, 
Research Institute 

of Finland, and 


University of Wisconsin. 
EEE 


International Rules of Botanical 
Nomenclature. 


translation of the 


summary 


Fore st 


Formulated by the International 
Botanical Congresses of Vienna, 
1905; Brussels, 1910; and Cam- 
1930. Adopted and re- 
the International Bo- 
tanical Congress of Amsterdam, 
1935. Compiled by W. H. Camp, 
H. W. Rickett, and C. A. Weath- 
120 pp. The New York 
Botanical Garden in cooneration 
with the Society of 
Plant Taxonomists. 1947. Re- 
issued 1948 by Chronica Bo- 
tanica Co., Waltham, Mass. Coth- 
$3.50. 


bridge, 
vised by 


erby. 


American 


bound. 


The three compilers named rep- 
resented, respectively, the Commit- 
tee on Nomenclature of the Amer- 
ican Society of Plant Taxonomists, 
the Editorial Board of the same 
Society, and the Chairmar of the 
Committee on Nomenclature of the 
Botanical Society of America. The 
immediate impulse, however. was 
the formation in 1946 of a 
mittee on Plant Nomenclature by 
the Society of Plant 
Taxonomists, one of whose objec- 


Com- 
American 


tives was to replace the out-of-print 
International Rules of Botanical 
the 
England, in 
1930), published in Jena, and add- 
thereto the 
vress revisions of 1935. 

This new edition of the Rules is 
largely a facsimile of the original 
edition aside from some minor re- 


Nomenclature (as revised at 


‘ ‘ambridge ( ‘ongress, 
Con- 


ing Amsterdam 


arrangements of material and the 
fact that Amsterdam Congress de- 
lections are indicated by dots (... 


except where new material was 


a89 


substituted, while such new 
rial is put in 
caps, depending on the individual 
Moreover only the English 
the and 
German sections being omitted. In 


mate- 
boldface or small 
case. 


section appears, French 


addition, a useful anpendix 


is added, giving an alphabetical list 


very 


of conserved generic names and the 
names they replace, also a much 
improved index 

Among the more important no- 
contributions of the 
1930 was 
the list of Linnean generic lecto- 


menclature 
Cambridge Congress of 


types, wherein, among others, cer- 


tain such as Acer, 
Celtis, Juniperus, Pinus, Quereus, 
Tilia, and were typified ; 


the provision for certain 


tree genera 
Ulmus 
-ommit- 
(for example ones to draft 
lists of and confused 
and the clarification of the 
effective 


tees 
ambiguous 
names ), 
rules regarding publica- 
tion. 

The 
1935 adopted a resolution to ap- 
point an international 
to draw up a list of 


Amsterdam Congress of 
committee 
economic 
plants that would ‘‘vemain in use 
for a period of ten years ’’ This 
resolution, incidentally, was never 
carried out. It outlawed provision- 
al names and, beginning with Jan- 


uary 1, 1935, names originally pub- 


lished without a Latin diagnosis 
Some further revision involved the 
retention of the original gender of 
Greek or Latin generie names, 
some additions to conserve generic 
names, and acceptance of a list of 
186 conserved family names. 

It seems appropriate at this point 
to record informal 
reminiscences of the nomenclature 
the 7th 


Congress at 


some rather 
International 
Botanical Stockholm 
in July 1950, which T attended as 
a delegate of the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, the Society of American For- 
the 


sessions of 


esters, and 


of America. 


Ecological Society 


The nomenclature sessions were 
under the joint presidencies of Drs. 
Elmer Drew Merrill of the United 
States and Thomas A. Sprague of 
Great Britain, with Dr. J. Lan- 
jouw of the Netherlands as acting 
rapporteur general, and were held 
more or less simultaneously with 
meetings of the Botanical Section 
of the International Union of Bio- 
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The 


revolved around a 255-page book 


logical Sciences discussions 
SYNOPSIS of Proposals for changes 
in the International Rules of Plant 
Vomenclature. Actually the discus- 
and a 
night. I 
Actually only 
taken, oth- 


sion dragged on for eleven 
half often at 


allotted three votes 


davs, was 
ten formal ballots were 
er votes being by show of hand. It 
decided at the start 
would be discussed which 


was that no 
proposal 
failed to receive at least one-third 
of the votes on preliminary ballot 
ing held last vear unless the pro- 
poser or his proxy wished to dis 
cuss the matter further personally 
or there was a vote for reconsidera- 


Not 


minded, I 


tion being legalistically 


frankly found much of 
the discussion a bit tiresome. For 
example, it took about two hours 
‘*in- 
indi- 


Fortu 


to discuss whether the phrase 
dividual plants’’ or ‘* plant 
viduals’’ should be 
nately the 


livened 


used 
proceedings were en- 
occasionally ; for example, 
laughter over some of the obvious- 
votings in pre- 


Once the meet- 


lv inconsistent 

liminary balloting 
ing adjourned to another building 
to hear a distinguished botanist 
who failed to show up because of 
miracu- 


an ‘‘indisposition’’ cured 


lously overnight. In two days only 
40 pages of the 
tioned had been covered 

A special committee, 
Dr. Wendell H. Camp, 
president of both the American So 
ciety of Plant 
the American 


about book men- 


headed by 


who is 


Taxonomists and of 
Horticultural Coun- 
cil, brought in an excellent 
thorough revision of the rules gov- 
erning names of cultivated plants 
a report which, surprisingly 
enough, finally passed but not with- 
Article 18, on 
the type method, was revised, im- 
proved, and elarified. A 
of new 


out some 


protest 


number 


terms, such as ftaron 


plural, tara) to cover any taxo- 


nomic status, and nothomorph, to 
hybrid 
The 


principle of compiling lists of am- 


cover a subdivision of a 


“species sha were adopted 


biguous, confused and dubious 
names was rejected, majority opin- 
that matters 
which should be left to individual 
judgment. Art. 28, bis, was revised 


the trivial 


ion being these are 


to repeat name of a 


the 
type variety of a species, A recom- 


species, without author, for 
mendation was adopted un’formly 
(‘‘trivial’’ 
names, which puts botanical usage 
in line with that of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
Government Printing Office 

The principle of conserving 


to low er-case specific 


names of certain outstanding eco- 
nomic plant species was bitterly 
debated. I made a speech in favor 
of it, citing my paper on ‘‘The 
Names of the Giant Sequoia.’’ My 
cpponents roundly 
plauded! In the end the proposal 
was defeated by a vote of 242 to 
116. Dr. naturally 
played an important part in the 


were ap- 


Camp, who 


nomenclature sessions, voiced my 
personal sentiments by coming up 
to me and asking “‘ Bill, what’s the 
matter with these taxonomists ?’’ 
At the closing session he reminded 
the systematists that they Fad giv- 
the faee of the 
pleas of horticulturists, foresters, 


and other practical workers with 


en this answer in 


plants and, at the same time, had 
formed the International Society 
of Plant Taxonomists which would 
appeal for financing, among others, 
to UNESCO, horticultural and 
forestry organizations, experiment 
like, which 
not headed up by systematic bot- 
might find 
their prospective patrons unsym- 
pathetic. The 
leaving much of the business open 


stations and the are 


anists, and that they 


sessions closed by 
to various committees. the editorial 
committee alone having much au- 
thority for rewriting and revising. 
Asa placebo to the offended horti- 
culturists, foresters, and others, a 
committee was set up to see if 
something could be done to placate 
them. I had myself expressed the 
hope, if nomina specifica conserv- 
that the 
committee issue a standard list of 


anda were voted down, 
economic plants authorized at the 
last Congress but 


lished. 


Owing to 


never accomp- 


war fifteen 
the sixth and 
seventh international botanical con- 


years 
elapsed between 
does not again 
intervene, the eighth congress will 
meet in Paris in 1954. 
Wituiam A. Dayton, 
U.S. Forest Service. 


gresses. If war 
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Growing Woodland Plants. 


sv Clarence and Eleanor G. 
} 223 pp. Illus. Oxford 


New York. 1951. $4. 


irdsey e 


“iv. Press 


Having a woodland garden is the 
ambition of many persons whose 
hobby is amateur gardening. This 
book, simply worded and well illus- 
trated, should aid this group in the 
pursuit of their hobby. 

The stated purpose of the book 
‘*to teach both novices and experi- 
enced gardeners to recognize, en- 
and 
pagate, on any desired scale, ap- 
proximately 


joy, conserve, cultivate pro- 
200 species of wild- 


and ferns native to 


American 


flowers our 


woodlands”’ is well 


achieved. 


In Part I the authors explain the 
interrelationships of trees, lesser 
plants, micro-organisms and soil in 
woodlands ; they discuss the devel- 
both 


gardens 


opment of large and small 
wildflower and indicate 
when, where and how to obtain for- 
est plants and suggest 
with nature’’ 
surpluses and to re-establish wild- 


“swapping 
to dispose of garden 


flowers in areas where they have 
eliminated 


Part IT contains detailed, non- 
technical descriptions of about 200 


been 


species of woods plants, well illus- 
trated with drawings by Walter L. 
Graham. The habitat, range, blos- 
time, requirements and 
methods of propagation are given 
for each plant. The is best 
suited to the Northeast, although 
many of the plants included in the 
book westward and south- 
ward to include a much larger area 
east of Montana and north of Vir- 
ginia. Although azaleas, rhododen- 
dron, Rhodora, and laurel are in- 


som soil 


book 


range 


cluded, one cannot but wonder why 


many other attractive 
shrubs are not included. 


flowering 
The re- 
viewer has found many flowering 
shrubs, not to mention tree 
species with very attractive blos- 
worthy of 
‘*Who’s 
that 

nums, 


some 


inclusion in a 
listing similar to 
in the present book; vibur- 

flowering 


soms, 


a71...99 
vho 


and 
members of the rose family, such 
as ninebark, 


dogwood, 


spirea, chokeberry, 
shadbush, and wild plum, imme- 
diately come to mind. 
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omissions sim- 


Notwithstanding 
ilar to those mentioned and a few 
misspelled words Growing Wood- 
land Plants found 


will be very 


helpful to anyone, within or near 
the area covered by it, who is con- 
templating a woodland garden, 
even for old hands who have been 
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cultivating this hobby for vears. 
C. F. Korstian, 
Duke School of Forestry. 


Current Literature 


Compiled by Marrua MEE Ic, Librarian, The New York State College of Forestry 


Range Management Section Compiled by Frances Fuck, Library, U. 


General 


National Parks of Canada, 
ty Devereux Butcher. 84 pp. Illus 
National Park Assoc., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1951. Paper, $2.50; Cloth, $4 

1 First Book of Tree 
By Matilda Rogers. 95 pp. 
House, New York 22. 1951. 

Fisherman's Spring. By Roderick Haig 
Brown. 222 pp. Illus. by Louis Dar 
ling. William Morrow & Co., New York 
16. 1951. $3. 

Tdaho Forests; 
tion. 29 opp. 
Dept., 


Exploring the 


Identification. 
Random 


$2.50 


Their Care and Preserva 
Illus. State Forestry 
Idaho. 1951. 


The Principal Laws Relating to the Es 
tablishment and Administration of the 
National Forests and to Other Forest 

Activities. Comp. by Harry 
U.S. Dept. of Agricul 

Handbook No. 20. 1951. 

Print. Off.) 


Boise, 


Service 
Irion. 80 pp. 
ture. Agric. 
25 cents Govt. 

Wooded Laboratories. By E. L. Palmer. 
31 pp. Illus. State Univ. of New York 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca. Cornell 
Rural School Leaflet, Vol. 44, No. 4, 
Spring 1951 

World itlas 
French and German Text. By Franz 
Heske and Richard Torunsky. Series 
of full-eolored maps 60 by 90 em, publ. 
under auspices of the German Federal 
Institute of Forestry. 1950-1952. 
Subscription: Swets & Zeitlinger, 471 
and 481 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam.-C., 
Holland, and Mapleton House, Publ., 
5415 17th Ave., Brooklyn 4. $3.50 per 
map (whole set only), about 50. Four 


Forestry with English, 


now ready. 
Conservation 


Land Hunger in Merico. By Tom Gill. 
86 pp. Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation, Washington 6, D. C. 1951. 

Soil and Sky; the Development and Use 

of Tennessee Valley Resources. By M. 

H. Satterfield. 120 pp. Univ. of Ten 

Knoxville. Reeord, Extension 

Service, Vol. XXVI, No. 3. Chapter 

IV. Restoration of the Region’s Forest 

1950. 


nessee, 


Resources. 
Farm Forestry 

Woodland as a Farm Enterprise. By P. 

I. Wrigley. 36 pp. Pennsylvania State 

College, Agric. Expt. Sta., State Col 

lege, Pa. Bul. No. 536 and 536P. 1951. 


Forest Economics 


Timber Markets and Marketing in the 
Vonocacy River Watershed of Mary 
land and Pennsylvania. By G. E. Do 
verspike, J. C. Rettie and H. W. Camp, 
Jr. 17 pp. Northeastern Forest and 
fange Expt. Sta., Upper Darby, Pa. 
Station Paper No. 41. 1951. Mimeog. 

Forest Influences 

Some Aspects of Watershed Management 

Cali 

Sta., 

1951. 


in Southern California. 29 pp. 
Forest and Range Expt. 
Mise. Paper No. 1. 


fornia 
serkeley. 


Processed. 
Forest Management 


Forest Management. By H. A. Meyer, 
A. B. Recknagel, and D. D. Stevenson. 
About 250 pp. Maps and tables. Ro 
nald Press, New York 10. Fall 1951. 

Sampling in Tree Measurement Sales on 
Northern Region National Forests. By 
D. W. Lynch and R. A. Chapman. 47 
pp. Rocky Mt. Forest and Range Expt. 
Sta., Missoula, Mont. Station Paper 
No. 27. 1951. Mimeog. 


Forest Products 


Varkets for Forest Products in Central 
and North Georgia. By R. D. Dixon 
and E. T. Faris. 102 pp. 
Expt. Sta., Experiment, Ga. 
Ser. No. 22. 1950. 


Georgia 
Mimeog. 


Forest Resources 


The Forest Resource of Cass County. By 
Lynn Sandberg, A. G. Horn, and P. C. 
Guilkey. 59 pp. Tllus. Office of Iron 
Range Resourees and Rehabilitation, 
State Office Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
1950. 

Forest Resources of the Monocacy River 
Watershed of Maryland and Pennsyl 
vania. By J. C. Rettie, G. E. Dover 
spike and W. G. Banks. 29 pp. North 

Forest and Range Expt. Sta., 

Station Paper No. 


eastern 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
10. 1951. Mimeog. 


Protection 


Inflammability of Chaparral Depends on 
How It Grows. By CC, C. Buck. 1 p. 
California Forest and Range Expt 
Sta., Berkeley. Mise. Paper No. 2. 
1951. Mimeog. 

A Training Course 
ii pp. Thus. 
Range Expt. 
Mimeog. 


in Fire Behavior. 21, 
California Forest and 
Sta., Berkeley. 1950. 


S. Department of Agriculture 


Water vs. Fire; Fighting Forest 


with Water. By A. G. Neuns. 
Illus. U. 8S. Forest Service, San 
Calif. 1950. 


Fires 
36 pp. 
Fran 


cisco, 
Silviculture 


The Influence of Seedbed Conditions on 
the Regeneration of Eastern White 
Pine. By D. M. Smith. 61 pp. Tllus. 
Connecticut Agric. Expt. Sta., New 
Haven. Bul. No. 545, 1951. 

Reproduction on Cut-Over and Burned 
Over Land in Canada, By R. H. Candy. 
224 pp. Illus. Canada Dept. of Re 
sourees and Devel., Ottawa. Silv. Res. 
Note No. 92. 1951. 

Seed Production by Conifers in the Coast 
al Region of British Columbi« 47 pp. 
Illus. British Columbia Forest Serv., 
Victoria. Tech Publ. No. 35. 1951. 
25 cents. 

Tree 
Farms. 22 pp. 
Natural Resources, 
San Francisco. 1950. 


Planting for California Forests and 
California Dept. of 
Div. of Forests, 


Wood Preservation 


Studies on Coal Tar Creosote as a Wood 
Preservative. Part II. 43 pp. Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, India. 
1950. Indian Forest Bul. No. 144, 1948. 
Rs. 3-14 or 6sh. 3d. 

Wood Decay in Houses. By 8. B. Silver 
borg. 19 pp. Illus. State Univ. of 
New York, College of Forestry, Syra 
euse. 1951. Single copy free; price 
for quantities on request. 


Wood Technology 


Chipped Wood Production and 
Northeastern Wood Utilization Council, 
New Haven 6, Conn. sul. No. 33. 
1951. $2. 


Uses, 


The Preparation of Wood for Microscopic 
Examination. 8& pp. Illus. Great 
Britain. Dept. of Science and Industry 
Research, Forest Products Res. Lab., 
Princes Risborough, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
Leaflet No. 40. Rev. 1951. Free. 

The Swelling Behavior of Conifer Tra 
cheids and the Concept of a Skin Sub 
stance. By A. B. Wardrop and H. E. 
Dadswell. 24 pp. Illus. Australia 
Commonwealth Science and Industry 
Res. Org., Melbourne. Reprint No. 128 
from Australia P. & P. Ind. Tech. 
Assoc. Proc. Vol. 4. 1950. 

Wood Fuel. Northeastern Wood Utiliza 
tion Council, New Haven 6, Conn. Bul, 
No. 35. 1951. $3. 
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alae “WHITE WATER” RAPIDS of the world-famous MacKenzie River near Springfield each year 
attract visitors from all parts of the country who wish to enjoy fishing at its best. 
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HYDROELECTRIC POWER, so important to industrial growth, is close to Eugene and Springfield. 
These power dams also provide flood control and recreation areas. 





EUGENE-SPRINGFIELD are located in the lush farm lands of the Willamette Valley... goal of 


pioneers in the ‘On-to-Oregon” covered wagon days. Visitors are welcome at the newly-con- 
structed Weyerhaeuser Timber Company Springfield branch. Guided tours. 
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NO. 6 OF A SERIES 


EUGENE-SPRINGFIELD 


OREGON 


UGENE and Springfield form the second largest 

metropolitan area in Oregon. Here, more than 
72,000 persons live and work in diversified industries 
and professions. 

Springfield, where the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany has a branch operation, is the fastest growing 
industrial city in the state. Expansion at this branch 
is typical of the growth of this city and reflects the 
progress and prosperity of the entire area. In 1949 the 
sawmill and pulp mill were completed at the Springfield 
millsite. The plant facilities have been pointed out as 
a model of modern lumber mill operations. Supporting 
the various mills, where even further expansion is 
planned, is the nearby 192,000 acre Calapooya Tree 
Farm. From this tree farm will come a never-ending 
supply of trees to insure continuous operation of the 
mills, which in turn will mean stable employment in 
this growing community. 

The planned growth and expansion in the entire 


Springfield-Eugene area in all fields forecasts a healthy, 


prosperous future for the community. 
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Report of Council Meeting and Actions Taken 


A meeting of the Council of the Society of American Foresters was 


held June 4 


and 


5 at Manitou Experimental Forest, operated by the 


Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, near Woodland 


Park, Colo 


Ten of the eleven Council 


Evans, Vice President C. S. Herr, F 


Fontanna, F. H. Kaufert, C. Otto 


members 


were present: President C. F 
H. Brundage, D. B. Demeritt, S. G. 


Lindh, G. D. Marekworth, DeWitt 


Nelson, and Earl Porter; together with Henry Clepper, executive sec 
retary. R. E 


Subject Divisions 
At the held 
19-21, 1950, the president was author 
to the 
Couneil organization of 


Council meeting June 


ized committee of 
the 
particularly with respect to 
The 
to 
tanna, chairman, 
Earl Porter. 

This 
report at 


appoint a 
to 
Divisions, 


study 


consolidations. following mem 
Fon 


Lindh, and 


serve: S. G 


Otto 


bers were asked 


committee made a preliminary 
De 


com 


the Couneil 
13, 1950, 


trom 


meeting on 


cember and invited 
which 


the 


ments members, some of 


were subsequently published in 
JOURNAI 
After and 


consideration of the wishes of the mem 


long discussion eareful 
bers and of the need for providing fo 
rums where groups with special inter- 
ests can meet, the Couneil decided that 
all 
tinued and should meet every year. The 
Divisions of 


existing Divisions should be econ 


Silviculture, 
and Forest Management shall arrange 


Edueation, 
all-day meetings. The other Divisions 
shall be limited to 


each, although any two Divisions may 


a half-day meeting 


MeArdle was unavoidably absent 


schedule joint meetings lasting a full 
day 

In the 
policy, the Council then approved a 
petition the formation of a Di- 
vision of Forest Management. On mo- 
tion of Mr 
Demeritt, 
to 


keeping with 


foregoing 
for 
Nelson, seconded by Mr. 


the 
authorize 


Council voted unani- 
the of 


Management to cover the sub- 


mously Division 
Forest 
jects ot (inelud- 


regulation, planning, eut- 


forest administration 
ing torest 
ting budgets, and administrative man- 
agement), protection (including fire, 
insects, and disease), and mensuration 
(including growth and yield, 


tories, 


inven- 
surveys, photogrammetry, and 
included in 
other Divisions and as set forth in the 
petition. 

Prof 


versity of 


mapping) not otherwise 


Stephen H. Spurr of the Uni- 
Minnesota School of For 
estry, having initiated the petition for 
the Forest 
was asked to work up a program 
December 1951 
chairman 


is held. 


Division of Management, 
tor 
and to 
until an 
Other interim officers 


the meeting of 


serve as pro tem 


election 


594 


appointed to serve until elections ean 
held Vice Chairman Donald 
Young, Texas Forest Service, College 
Station, and Secretary L. N. 
baugh, Southern Forest 
Station, New Orleans, La. 

For the there follows the 
petition received by the Council and 


be are 
Grosen- 
Experiment 


record, 


signed by 83 members. 


At the 
group of 
subject matter 
ment, to include 


Seattle Meeting of the S.A.F ‘ 
discussed the need for a 
division of forest manage 
items in technical 
management (both public and private), ad 
ministration protection, forest 
photogrammetry not in 
ect matter divisions 
Division of Fe 
this 
members 
meeting of 
forest meas 
ouncil, and 
was later named chairman 
same time, a of the 
established to into the 
of subject m divisions 
48 365] 
ommiittee 
1950 re 
created 
which 
ind fe 
This 


foresters 
forest 


mensuration 
surve 
cluded 

\ petitio for a 
rements 
nd which 
submitted to ¢ 
=.A.F. Council A 


irements 


items 


Meas 
discussion 


yrest 

grew t of 

signed 67 
June 1950 


was was 
t the 
committee on 
authorized by the 
> undersigned 


t the 


was 


committee 
look whole 
atter [Jour 
In a report of this 
Council, dated December 
commended that “There be 
Division of Forest Management 
include administration, prote 
measurements 
petition is, therefore 
to render effe the re 
the Council Committee The 
division would 
Provide a place in the national 
ings for a discussion of problems in the 
of forest management 
Provide » broadly 
division, with 
so wish merge. Thus 
ubject matter divisions 
educed to a more workable number 
Obviate the need for a Committee on 
Measurements, and meet the 
of the So 
subject 


Coun 


» new 
will 


rest 


tion, 


being executed 
ommendations of 
creation of 


tive 


this 


mee 
broad 


constituted 
which related 


subject 
divisions 
the num 
may be grad 


may 


tives 
who signed 
division In 


obje 
e 67 members 


petition 


lety 
for a matter 
measurements 

the undersigned 
f the Society of 


a subject 


hereby petition the 
American Foresters 
Division of Forest 


ton, D. C., last December, the Coun- 
cil met with the officers for 
the purpose of discussing Division or- 


Division 








Avaeust 1951 


ganization, programs, and activities. 
the 
such liaison between the Council and 
the joint 


conference was authorized at the forth 


Because of value of maintaining 


Division officers, a similar 


Biloxi meeting in December 
This action was unanimously ap- 
motion by Mr. Herr, 


Mr. Nelson. 


coming 
1951 
proved on 


seconded by 


Approved Curricula for 
Society Membership 


De 
Ae- 


chair 


At the Council meetiag held in 
1950, the Committee 

(Myron 
man) reported on the specific curricula 
in the 


qualify 


cember on 


crediting Krueger, 
which 
Mem 


immediately 


accredited institutions 


graduates for Junior 
the Society 
upon graduation. This was an a 
the 
the 
approved by 
1951 
tor 


bership in 
ign 
ment previously committee 
by the 
recommendations 
the 


(See 


given 


Council, and committee's 
were 
Council as of January 1, 
the JouRNAL OF ForESTRY 


February 1951, pages 143-144.) 


Since publication of the list of ap 
proved curricula there has been con 
discussion of this 
and not a little criticism 


siderable action in 
the JOURNAL, 
because graduates of certain curricula 
in certain institutions are not eligible 


tor Junior Membership. 


Prior to the recent Council meeting, 
Prot asked he 
iad to propose in the 
originally submitted 


Accrediting. He 


Krueger was whether 


any changes 
recommendations 
by the Committee on 


reported as follows: 


irri 
as not 


Society 


the 


early 

the Society of Americ 
profession 

ed 3 r i 1eir development 
Personally, I 
ictions as 
How 
member of 
should 


where 
ne ) e sto 
definite and 
proper 
merely 
the renewed discussion 
viewpoints and the viewpoints 
are like-minded are the 
majority of the membershiry 
have to yield to that ma 
lowever, before the 
standards as expressed in De 
should be quite sure that 
real shift in the viewpoints 
expressed in f 


rather strong 
for the fu 


individual 


to the course ture 


ever, | am one 
the Society If 
prove that 
f 


my 
who not 
viewpoints of the 
we shall certainly 
jority opinion 
cil changes the 
1949 we 


Coun 


ember 


there has been a 
of the members as the referen 


dun 


members of the 


their 


I am asking the other 
Committee on Accrediting to 
viewpoints directly to 

MYRON KRUEGER 
Accrediting 


express 
you 
Chairman 


Commiutee 

On motion of Prof. Marckworth, 
seconded by Mr. Nelson, the Council 
unanimously the Commit- 
Accrediting to continue to in 
terpret curricula standards as in the 


requested 
tee on 


past until such time as renewed dis 
cussion or other action clearly demon 
strates the desirability of a change. 
This to carry 
the suggestion in the second paragraph 
of Prof. Krueger's letter quoted above. 

Dr. 


a proposed amendment 


action is intended out 


invited to submit 
to 
Affiliate 


utilization 


Kaufert was 
Bylaw 4 
Mem 


eur 


which would admit to 
bership graduates of 
ricula immediately on graduation from 
institutions such 
graduates not 
Membership. (In 


schools, utilization graduates are im 


accredited where 


are eligible for Junior 


some accredited 
mediately eligible for Junior Member 
Their eligibility 
not they 


five professional courses: 


ship. depends on 


whether or have received the 
silviculture, 
management, 


protection, economics, 


and utilization.) 

The foregoing action does not mean 
that the Council has adopted an in 
attitude 
ship qualifications. 


flexible on present member 
To the contrary, 
discussion is invited \ 
the Society 
in connection with the 
Biloxi De 


open 


continued 
considerable portion of 
Affairs session 
meeting at next 
13 to 


forum debate on this important issue 


annual 


cember will be devoted 


Membership Growth 


The following from a 
longer report submitted by Robert D 
Hostetter, 


tary. 


excerpts are 


assistant executive secre 


the 


May 


The net increase in mem! hiy 
six months from December 1 1950 to 
31, 1951 O91, the rapid numerical 
gain ever recorded by t Membershiy 
those follows 


during 
was most 
Society 


by grades on dates was a 


December 


Junior 
Member 
Fellow 
Student 
Affiliate 
Associate 
Correspond 


Honorary 
Total 


work by Sec mer 
representatives at for 
accounted for the recent 
rapid increases in total membership. Section 
membership chairmen, through their commit 
tees, have successful in presenting the 
benefits of fully qualified non 
members representatives at 


Excellent tion bershiy 
chairmen and 


estry schools 


Section 


has 


been 
membership to 
and the Section 
sceredited forestry schools successfully launched 


the Student Member grade 


DD 


Total memb » for each year since World 
War II was ¢ follows 
Percent 


increase 


mbership 


4,382 1 


065 16 
690 12 
6,241 1 

6,628 6 


0 
7.038 t 
R029 15 

nonpayment of dues 

were in 
those 


dropped for 
1949 and 
1950 reeord Had 
dropped for 
included in 
have 


both 1950 

just 
nonpayment 
that year's 
been 10 


1 were 


1950 dues been 


record, the increase would 

cent 
The membership 
1951, the 


1951 is as of 
the fiscal year 
Student Mem 
degrees in 


shown for 
midpoint in 
the 613 
are to receive 
eligible for advancement 
Last year 34 percent of 

graduates of accredited forestry 
applied for Junior Membership dur 
) A similar pere the esti 
415 graduates in 1951 is expected 
» Junior Members this 
nterest in advancing to 
shown by Junior 

their 
the 
wivancement in 
little 
and 
Incentive to 

small. Because of 
the workload 
because it would 
Society, I recom 
op 
Junior 


entage of 


year 
the Mem 
Members 
compe 
1,000 


recognition of 
about fifth of 
Members eligible for 
submitted applications. T e is 
difference bet ween 
grades and hence 
for advancement is 
lis, because it would reduce 
the Section officers, and 
a financial to the 
end that the membership be 
portunity to 
Member grade 
Even more urgent than that 
the need to provide the membership with facts 
relating to the cost and f involved in 
dministering the Society's nonvoting 
classes of membership other Student 
grade Affiliate, Class A Associate, 
Class A and $ Corresponding and Hon 
orary, Class 1 and 2 As a start, I recom 
mend that the bership be given an op 
portunity ¢t consider a consolidation of the 
Affiliate Associate ind Corresponding grades, 
with dues to be raised to an amount equal to 
the maximum dues paid by individuals in 
Member 


one 
Junior 
1950 
actual 
Member 


apply 


saving 
given an 
consider abolishing the 
however is 


confusion 


the 


mer 


the 
grade 

The Council was pleased with the 
growth in members, and com- 
Mr. Hostetter the office 
staff for good work in handling mem- 


steady 
mended and 


hership 


Membership Eligibility 


held in 
Washington, D. C December 13, 
1950 the Council Committee on Mem 
bership was asked to define eligibility 


Council meeting 


At the 


on 


specifications, with examples of quali 
fving the Associate 
Member and Affiliate Member grades. 
This committee consists of R. E. Me 
D. B. Demeritt 


experience tor 


Ardle, chairman, and 
and F. H. Kaufert. 
With the help of R. D. Hostetter, 
assistant executive secretary, the com- 
mittee has completed its assignment, 
all 
stantial agreement with the reeommen- 
dations. Accordingly, the results will 
he incorporated in the Section Manual 
for the use of the Section membership 
committees and other Section officers. 
This committee asked 
also to consider certain recommenda- 


and Council members are in sub 


Couneil was 


tions in membership grades as pro- 
posed in 1950 by a special committee 
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of the Gulf States Section. In the ab- 
sence of 
the Council 


taken. 


specific recommendations by 


committee, no action was 


Rotation of Annual Meetings 


One of the perennial problems be 
fore the Couneil is the planning ot an 
The has sched 


meetings in 


nual meetings. Society 
its 


a rotation system 


with 
De 
} 


have 


contormity 
1940 


rotation syste! 


led 
devised in 
partures from the 
been necessary because of the war, and 
to meet special 
such the 50th 
in Washington, D. 
joint meeting with the 
tute of Forestry 
real in November 


n order con litions, 


as anniversary meeting 
C. last vear, and the 
Insti 


Mont 


Canadian 


schediied tor 


1952 
not been 


or 


eetings | 
than 
no 


Ordinarily, » ave 


farther one two 


Couneil 


scheduled 
vears ahead because has 
wanted to take actions which would be 
binding on a succeeding Council. How 

make it 
scheduled 
of the 
organiza 
hotel 


certain conditions now 


that 


advance. 


ever, 
desirable meetings be 
farther in Because 


competition between large 


meeting rooms and 
the 
cities, 


their 1 


tions tor 


space in most desirable conven 


now 


ad- 


some organizations 


tion 


schedule eetings vears in 


vance 
office ot 


orderly 


the executive 
undertake 
eetings 
and with the hotels in 
asked to set 
1965. It 


may 


In order that 


the Soerty may 


planning for advance n with 


the Sections 


volved, the Council was 


ip rotation system throug! 


is understood that such a system 
be modified to meet special conditions, 
but of the 


Couneil be consid 


unless changed by action 


the schedule would 


ered as a definite basis for planning 


neeting sites 
Mr. Fontanna, se 
Nelson, the 


rotation 


()n motion otf 


Mr. 


following 


onded by ( ouneil 


adopted the svster 


vhich is herewith published for the 


information of the membership 


South. (Biloxi, Miss.) 
Northeast ( Montreal.) 
Rocky Mountain 
Central Region. 
West Coast 
South 
Northeast. 
Rocky Mountain 
Central Region 
Washington, D. C 
West Coast. 
South. 
Northeast 

Rocky Mountain 


Central Region 


1951 
1952 
195 } 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


Region 


Region. 


Regior 


affiliated 


THE COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY OF 


meeting held at Manitou 
L to R, 
Marckworth, 
Nelson, Calif 
C. S. Herr, 


Ardle of 


Experimental 


Wash.; Frank H. Kaufert, 
D. B. Demeritt, Maine; 
president, N. H.: and ¢ 


Washington, D. C., was unavoi 


Vict 


Henry Clepper, executive secretary ; 


‘harles 


JOURNAL OF Forestry 


AMERICAN FORESTERS at its midyear 
Forest, Woodland Park, Colo., June 
Stanley G. Fontanna, Mich.; Gordon D 
Minn.; C. Otto Lindh, N. Mex.; DeWitt 
Earl Porter, Ala.; F. H. Brundage, Oreg 


F. Evans, president, Ga. R. E. Me 


absent. 


dably 





Foresters’ Field Manual 


R. D. 
Field 


com 


The following 
Forbes, editor of 
Vanual, 
pilation, was read and accepted by the 
with thanks. 

Col 


service, i 


report from 
the Foresters’ 
under 


now process ot 
Couneil 

Since Lt James G. Osborne of 
the Forest the 
Editorial Committee, has been recalled 
to duty, the Council 
requested that his place be taken by 
Roy <A. 


sociate in biometry 


member of 


active military 


Chapman, Col. Osborne’s as 
in the Forest Serv 
ice. 


Mater 


1dapte 
has reviewee 
ts last 
1irmen 
effort to 
ulted in 


returned 
concerned As was to 
attain complete ov 
material than we 
and the 
» indicate 
} 


more 
committee 
priorities 

his job 


as begur 


inusecripts to usable size 
mittee has 
and the 
chairmen 


' 
select 


volunteered to 
results will be 
for 
a maximum 
without indue 


subject 


comment 


cation 
particular 
R. D 


Foresters 


Editor 
Manual 


FORBES 
Field 


Study of Forestry Research 


For many years the Society has been 
with, and has had an official 


the Division of Bio 
logy and Agriculture of the National 
Research Council. E. L. Demmon, di- 
the Southeastern Ex 
Asheville, is our 


representative to, 


rector ot Forest 
periment Station at 
present representative 

At a regular meeting of the Division 
Agriculture held 


Mr. Demmon presented 


of Biology and 
May 15, 1951, 
the following 
study of research in forestry in Amer 
ica to be undertaken by the National 


Research Council and the Society. Dis 


proposal for a joint 


cussion of the proposal was invited hy 
Dr. Ralph E 


Division. Several 


Cleland, chairman of the 
members spoke fa 
Dr. Detlev W. 
National Re 
president ot 


vorably oft the project. 

Bronk, chairman of the 
search Council (he is 
Johns Hopkins University), was pres 
ent as an observer, and personally en- 
dorsed the proposal. It was then unani- 


mously approved by the Division. 


Dr. Cleland suggested that the ap 
Na- 


propriate agency to represent the 
tional Research Council in guiding such 
a project would be the Council’s newly 
organized Committee on Use and Care 
of Natural Dr. 
Paul B. of Yale is chairman. 
At the of Dr 
Clepper outlined the proposal to the 


Resources of which 
Sears 
request Sears, Henry 
committee at its meeting on May 29. 
Again it unanimously approved 
with the that, if the 
project could be satisfactorily imple- 


was 


understanding 


mented, a small Steering Committee 


representing the participating organ- 
izations would undertake the study. 


embers of the Division of Biology and 
National Research Couneil 

MeSweeney-MeNary Forest Re 

1928 will have been in opera 

During this period the amount 

research in forestry h » grown 

cent by he U. S 


estimates 
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Forest Service indicate 
$17,000,000 annually is being 
er n educational, and industrial ag 
for all kinds of forest and 
search A substantial part of 
is being carried by federal 
thority of the McSweeney 
cluding considerable 
and corporate 
th annive 


spent by 
cies wood-use 
this } 
agencies unde 
MeNary Act 
cooperative work with 
bodies and individuals 
rsary of this Act 
occasion to reexamine the 
our ind wood-use research pro 
to determine whether or not past gains 
been f what the status of 
current projects ind what the ft 
should be 
sailey and 
in the 
America was published in 
the first full-scale 
research in forestry 
General Education 


presents a 
whole struc 
forest 
gram 
have satisfactory 
may be 
goals 
book The 
elopment of Forestry in 
1929. This 
nongovernmental study of 
ind was financed by the 
3oard at the ggestion of 
the National Academy of Sciences Another 
nalytical review of Was mé 
n 1938 by a 


Spoelir's 


De 


Role of Re 
North 


was 


search 


research 
committee forestry of 
Division of Biology and Agriculture 
Raphael Zon, then director of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station, acted as chairman, 
but this report had only limited distribution 
that the National Research 
through its Division of Biology 
Agriculture and the Society of Americz 
Foresters jointly m » a study of forest 
research s suggested above ry 
might follow the used 
study made in joint 
forestry of National Research 
il and the Society of American Foresters 
results were published by the Society 
the title Problems and Progress of For 
the United States. The late Henry S 
dean the Yale School of 
served as chairman of the joint 


forest 


on 


It is proposed 
Council 


wood-use 
project procedure 


previous 1947 by a com 


estru in 
Graves 
Forestry 
committee 
The 
Care of 
chairman) 
through 
would 


most 


emeritus of 


Division's new 
Natural Resources 
might be the 


Committees Use and 
Paul B. Sears 
appropriate body 
which the National Research Council 
function in this matter Perhaps the 
practical procedure would be to set up a 
smali subcommittee partly of mem 
bers of the larg and partly of 
other individuals from the forestry profession 
If the Division thinks well of this proposed 
project, Henry Clepper, executive secretary of 
Society of American will pro 
ceed with arrangements for its implementation 
through the S.A.F. Council (the Society's gov 
erning board He will also explore the pos- 
for financing the project by inviting 
the participation of the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Forestry Foundation, of whose advisory board 
he is a member ‘ 
The National 

a valuable 
forestry 
the 


the 


on 


consisting 
committee 


Foresters, 


sibilities 


Researcl 
contribution to 
technique in 
Society in this 
role of research in 
commend the 
ideration 

May 15, 1951 E. L 


of Mr 


Fontanna, 


Council can make 
the development of 
America by joining with 
proposed reexamination of 
forestry I 
ject to the 


respect 


fully pro Division's 


DEMMON 
On motion Nelson, seconded 
Mr. the Council voted 
unanimously to approve a cooperative 
study of 
Society 


by 


research in forestry 
the National 
authorized 


by the 
and Research 
Council, and the executive 
secretary to explore means of financing 
the project. 

Progress reports on this project will 
appear in the JouRNAL. 


Society Finances 
Miss L. A. Warren, 


ager, prepared Table 1 which compares 
and expense the first six 
months of the fiscal vears 1950 and 
1951 (December 1-May 31), and shows 
the budget for the fiscal year 1951 
(December 1, 1950-November 30, 1951). 
All figures given are from the auditor’s 


business man- 


Income for 


reports. 
the 


the 
meeting is 


The financial situation of 
sound, and no revision of 
mitted at the annual 


Society is 
budget sub- 
recommended 


No deficit is 
of $3 


Expenditures 


expected—in fact 
estimated, should 

for the six-month jf 
estimated at $45,289, less than 
amount ($92,713 ated = for 
Approximately 870,116 or over 
of estimated income had been 
May 31 


net earnings 
realized 
riod are 
half the 
the yea 
70 percent 


collected b 


600, as 


»stin 
estin 


Publications 
In 1949 the Council authorized the 
tion of $11,000 from the General 
Fund of the Society as follows 
the compilation of the Foresters’ Field Manual 
to be replaced by royalties: and not to exceed 
$5,000 for publication of Fifty Years of For 
in the U.S 
cost of compiling and publishing 
History was $4,282. To date 752 
been sold for $3,008 It is 
ost of this publication will be 
1951 Accordingly, it is recommended that a 
account be opened and the amount of 
not exceeding $4,760 be deposited 
therein It is further recommended that when 
a deposit of $4,760 is reached bonds be pur 
chased for replacement in the General In 
vested) Fund of the Society 

To date the Foresters’ Field 
cost $3.25 When it is published and 
from realized, it is recommended 
deposits in the savings account be made 
ilar to recommendation for Fifty 
of Forestry) 

These recommendations 
Council finance 
from General (Invested 

not from current 


On motion of Mr. Nelson, seconded 
Mr. Demeritt, the Council 
mously approved the above recomda- 


alloca 
(Invested 


$6,000 for 


recovered in 


Manual has 
income 
that 
sim 
Years 


sales is 
above 
with 


special 


Society 


are in line 
pohey to 


funds and income 


by unanl- 


tions by Miss Warren, with apprecia 


TABLE 1.—INCOMB AND EXPENSE FOR COM 


Journal of Forestry 

Salary of Editor 

Editor’s Expense 

Advertising Commission and 

Advertising Promotion 

Committee Expense 

Grading Forestry Schools 

Division Expense 

Referenda and Election of Officers 

Section Manual 

Constitution and 

General Expense 

Salaries of Executive Secretary 
Assistant 

Salaries of Office 


Retainer 


Bylaws 


and 


Postage 
Telephone and Telegram 

Rent 

Multigraphing and Mimeographing 
Miscellaneous Printing 

Office Supplies 

Depreci 
Travel, 
Pension 


lation 
Officers 
Premiums 
Natural Resources 
American Institute 
Council Travel 
Social Security 


Council 


of Biological Sciences 


Miscellaneous 


Annual Meeting (1950 
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tion for good stewardship by her and 
the business staff. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


At 
Public 
D.C 
tion was adopted recommending to the 
that of 
public relations be appointed to the 
the JOURNAL OF 
Forestry. (See the JourNaL for Feb 
ruary 1951, page 141.) On motion of 
Mr. Nelson, Mr. Herr, 


the Council unanimously went rec 


Division of 
Washington, 
on December 15, 1950 a 


the 
Relations heli 


the 
in 


meeting ot 


resolu- 


Council an associate editor 


editorial board of 


seconded by 
on 
ord that there is no need for an asso 
ciate editor for public relations. 
Articles having to do with public 
and 
peared from time to time in the Jour- 


information education have ap- 
NAL. Papers on this subject are always 
welcome both from members and non- 
members. Their acceptance is subject 
to the same considerations given all 
submitted publication 

interest, timeliness, 


correct writing. 


papers tor 


readability, and 


PARATIVE Six-MoOnTH Pertops (1950-1951) 
Expenditures 

to 
May 31, 


Expenditures 
to 
May 31, 1950 


Annual budget 


1951 1951 


S15.08: ,300.00 
4,000.00 

50.00 
5,000.00 
1,300.00 

100.00 
300.00 


00 


500.00 


347. 850. 


1,300.00 6,900, 
11,842 
1,102.2 
228. 
1,185 
193. 
506 
491.30 635 

164.3: 

1,027. 


3,800, 
230.00 00 


600. 


005.00 
155.86 500 
869.30 00 
00, 

500, 
3,000 
005.65 ‘4c. 773 
200.00 200, 200, 


Income 


Dues 

Fees 
Subseription and Sale of Journals 
Advertising 
Interest and 
Miscellaneous 


Forestry 


Dividends 
Ineome 
Terminology 


$55,995.5 
1,850. 

7 027.5: 6,699. 

4,085.49 45 
278.14 


592.43 


00. 
5,500. 
7.700. 

000. 
400, 
750, 
1,500. 


$70,116.11 


$67,708.28 $96,350. 





\ written plish 


obtaining 


report 


ol acco 


ents mn advertising and 
yrospects for the future was presented 
to the Council by Llovd Thorpe, Jour- 
\L advertising representative in Se 
attle, and was supplemented bv intor 
Prof. Marekworth. 
Nelson, 
Council voted unanimous 


end Mr 
the good 


On mo 


mation by 
tion of Mr. 
Kaufert, the 


seconded by Dr. 


lv to Thorpe for his 


efforts 


com 


job he has done, 


© continue his services, 


Full-time Editor 


Nelson reminded the Couneil of 
diseussion of the 
editor. A 
1948) had 
“considered the need for a paid editor 
vho would devote full time to the So 


long-continued 


need for a full-time paid 


Couneil (in June 


previous 


ety’s publications, including not only 
the JouRNAL, but also F News, 
hooks, the pro 


a biennial directory of men 


orestry 


bulletins and annual 
eedings, 

bers, and other publications as may be 
iuthorized by the Council.” (See Jour 
AL for August 1948, pag , 

At that time the Council took action, 
subsequently reaffirmed by the Couneil 
1949, that the Society 
establish a staff office on 

See Journat for August 


This action was as 


' June should 

publications 
1949, page 

follows 


(on motion of Mi Nelson, seconded 
by Mr. Fontanna, the 


ously again went on 


Couneil unani 
record to en 
full-time editor at the earliest 
reeted the 
itive secretary to present to the Coun 
ceil at its December 1951 


candidates and 


ploy a 
practicable date, and d exer 
neeting a list 
of possible the budget 


needed to earry out tl 


proposal n 
1952 

this action, the Couneil 
staff 


tions headed by a full-time editor, per 


In tak ng 
coneeives of a office on publica 
editorial functions, 
undertaking 


ing activities through increased adver 


formine not only 


but also revenue-produc 
tising and other means. The possibility 


of recovering the expense of a full 


time editor through inereased revenue, 
which he himself would be expected to 
help produce, has neve r been tried be 


lack of 


the initial salary 


to underwrite 


This 


cause ot funds 


and other 


costs, 


is the possibility whieh the Council is 


now looking into. 


Policies and Objectives 


Couneil held 
1950, the members reviewed the 


At the June 
19-21, 
assignment given the Committee on 
Policies and Objectives (F. H. Brun- 
which 
with the responsibility of recommend- 


meeting 


dage, chairman) was charged 
ing the weeding out of obsolete policy 
statements and of proposing others in 
order to develop a comprehensive and 
up to date policy under which the So- 
ety can function. 
Mr. Brundage submitted a 
with 
at its 


This report was substantially the same 


report 
Couneil 
1950. 


recommendations to the 
meeting on December 13, 
as the one published in the Journal 
1951, 135. 
Council meeting, 
that the 
Policies and Objectives re 
total of S86 
adopted by one means or another dur- 
ing the history of the Society 


for February 
At the 


Brundage 


page 
Mr. 


Com 


recent 
explained 
mittee on 
items 


viewed a policy 


$8 items which 


should be discarded because they are 


The committee found 


completely out of date; 7 items which 
are still eurrent but in need of revision 
or restatement; 6 items which are not 
now adequately covered by policy 
statement and for which policies should 
be established; and 25 items which are 
reasonably current and do not require 
change. 

On motion of Mr. Herr, seconded by 
Mr. Nelson, the Council unanimously 
disearded a policy 


declared group ot 


defined as being 
These 
include 3 adopted years ago by action 
of Society 


action of the Council, 18 adopted by 


items which were 


completely out of date. items 


committees, 22 adopted by 


resolutions at annual meetings, and 5 


adopted by referendum of the mem- 
bership. 
The 


dum 


5 policies adopted by referen- 


which hereafter will not be con 


sidered as being in foree because of 
obsolescence were concerned with con- 
ditions of professional employment in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(1936); the MeNary bill of 1923; a 
proposed plan for a national forest 
(1920); See- 


policy Society meetings, 


tions, committees, and related business 


(1915) 


water (1914) superseded by the refer- 


; and the relation of forests and 


endum on multiple use. 
The 
nate those policy statements that re- 


committee was asked to desig- 


quire revision in part, and to suggest 
the means by which new broader pol- 
Council 


icles may be presented for 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
srundage believes 
that the subject Divisions are the ap 
propriate bodies to draft such state 


consideration. Mr. 


ments for Council consideration, and 
later will be requested to do so. 


World Forestry Congress 


In its annual report 
the Society last December 13, the Com 
mittee on International Relations (Tom 
Gill, 


Council that it be empowered to ex- 


presented to 


chairman) recommended to the 
plore the possibilities of holding the 
fourth World Forestry Congress in the 
United States. 


sion of this proposal members are re- 


For complete diseus- 


ferred to the committee's report, pub- 
lished in the JournaL for February 
1951. 131-132, 

On motion of Dr. Kaufert, seconded 
by Prof. Marckworth, the Council unan- 


pages 


Committee on 
for the 
the possibil- 
fourth World 
Congress in the United 


imously requested the 


International Relations to act 
Society n ascertaining 
ities for holding the 
Forestry 
States. 

Neither the year nor the place for 
the Congress has been decided, but the 
West Coast has been prominently men 
tioned as a_ suitable 
vear 1954 Should the 
held in North America, Canada would 
be invited to serve as co-host with the 
United States. 


region and the 


Congress be 


Committee on Safety 


Seth Jackson, in charge of the safety 
program for the U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., submitted the fol- 
lowing proposal to President Evans 
last February: 

the Council that either the 


division structure, 
subject of accident 


Socie pol statement, 
perhaps both clude the 
prevention 
One n t argue tl *« is not forestry 
Directly indirectly, it has 
a far reaching ct me illustrate this 
by one example The Forest started 
an intensive accident prevention drive in 1946 
had nearly injuries. Last 
year t s toll v s ‘ to about 500 with 
number of employees 
were 


probe 
Service 


whea it 900 lost-time 


year only two 
We have had 
although we 

compared 
yearly average of about 10 previous to 
The reduction of accidents me 
about 400 additional 
who are working full time on 
obs Under our old way of doing 
probably would have been 
» for an average of about 
to say nothing of those 
completely Safety ex 
indirect costs of acci 
times the more direct 
costs due to decreased 
making investigations and reports 
replacements repairing damage to 
equipment, ete. This, of course, is insignificant 
compared with the suffering that results to 

the victims and their dependents 


ntioned above 
employees now 
Forest 


these men 


production 
training 


Logging and lumbering injury rates are 
among the highest in industry National 
Safety Council statistics for 1949 show the 
lumber industry highest among 41 industries, 


with a frequency rate of 47.72 per million 
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severity ite wa 

thousand man 

worked, rage é lost per 

was 98 The u < I Statistics of 
the I S. Department of r 
third quarter of 1950 an even more 
a saw milling injury 


shows for the 
depressing 
frequency 
and a logging rate of 95.8, The 
difference is that the National 

ludes mainly the larger con 

h are practicing ac« 

overs smaller outfits as well 
places to work 
Society would 


ire notoriously dangerous 
am confident that 
a positive stand on 
result would be fewer our woods 
estry workers hurt or kille and 

hours expended on p ver! 

forest resources 

the Council is 
come the chance to serve on a 
formulate a practical 
to adopt; and later to 
tails of yutting it 


take 
g range 
and for 


issue, the 


many 
husbandiag 


would wel 
committee to 
policy for the Society 
help work out the de 
effect few sug 
sted ) aches are to include accident pre 
vention a function of the Division of Edu 
cation work with National Safety Council 
Committees in safety materials for 
forest industries; cooperation with the Ameri 
ean Society of Safety Engineers’ Committee 
on Edueation which is introducing accident 
prevention int 1 cident pre 
) integrated in 
eurriculs might even form ar 
entirely new subject matter committee to be 
alled Safety and Training Safety and effi 
ciency on the job are and the 
ichieved largely through train 
ing. With the national situation as it is, we 
in forestry help by making our work as 
ficient and accident-free as possible 


interested, I 
into 
developing 


courses Ac 


vention woulk ll be forest 


school 


usually one 
same, and are I 


On motion of Mr. Porter, seconded 
by Mr. Demeritt, the Council unani 
mously authorized the president to ap 
point a Committee on Safety. Mr 
Jackson asked to serve as 
chairman of this committee; the other 


has been 


members will be announced later. 


Committee on History of Forestry 


The Committee on the History of 
Forestry (Robert K. Winters, chair- 
man) which compiled the book Fifty 
Years of Forestry in the U.S.A. 
lished by the Society in 
with the golden anniversary last year, 


pub- 
connection 


asked to be discharged because it had 
completed its assignment. 

However, numerous members have 
recommended that a Committee on the 
History of Forestry be maintained to 
guidance to 
historical writing. Accordingly, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Mr. 


Herr, the unanimously ap- 
proved the continuation of this com 


give encouragement and 
Porter, seconded by 


Couneil 


mittee. 

Roland Rotty, U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., has accepted the 
chairmanship. The other members will 
be announced later 


Committee on Manpower 


On the recommendation of John 
Shanklin, director of forestry for the 
U. S. Department of the 
Washington, D. C., the Council 
under advisement the 
Committee on Manpower, with fune- 
tions similar to those performed by 
this committee (S. T. Dana, chairman) 


during World War IT. 


Interior, 
took 


formation of a 


On motion of Mr. Demeritt, seconded 
by Mr. Herr, the Council unanimously 


authorized the president to appoint 


a Committee on Manpower with the 
following explanation of its functions 
and duties. 


The formation of a Committee 
in the present emergen activity 
of the Society which Pf ‘ so worthwhile 
during World War II T yurpose of the 
committee is to develop » critical importance 
of key foresters in fire insect control 
programs, production and procurement of for 
est products Public and private 
must have sufficient time to train men to re 
place these foresters leaving for the Armed 
Forces The importance of these key for 
esters in essential civilian services must be 
brought to the attention of the Selective Serv 
ice and labor agencies and_ this ittee 
will develop contacts and coordinate its 
with other professional ties and 


Manpower 
continues an 


agencies 


comn 
these 
activities 


sgencies 


The personnel of the committee will 
be announced later. 
Resolutions Passed 


On motion of Mr. 
by Mr. Nelson, the 
mously passed the following resolu- 


Lindh, seconded 


Couneil unani- 


tion: 


Multiple Use 


Whereas the 
record as 
forest and 


Society of American Foresters 
subscribing to the 
other wild 
endum ballot held December 13 
since certain western livestock interests are 
considering a legislative proposal which would 
nullify multiple use for the benefit of all the 
people, on federal forest and wild lands, the 
Council hereby authorizes and reqnests the 
President of the Society 

Actively to 
which would 
principles, and 

Actively to support any legislative proposals 
which would strengthen multiple use principles 
by 

Notifying the 
mittees at the apropriate time, anc 

Notifying the Secretaries of Agriculture 
the Interior 

On motion of Mr. 

the 


by Mr. Demeritt, 
mously passed the following resolu- 


is on multiple 
lands by refer 


1947, and 


use of 


legislative proposals 
affect multiple use 


resist any 
adversely 


concerned congressional con 
and 
Lindh, seconded 


Couneil unani- 


tion: 


Mining Claims 


Foresters 
multiple 
and other 


Whereas, the Society of American 
has subscribed to the principles of 
use in the management of forest 
wild lands, and 

Whereas, this principle is defined as mean 
ing that a effort will be made to 
manage each unit of land for its highest sus 
tained productivity, or the utilization of an 
identical area for se purposes at the 
same time, and 

Whereas it is 
mining laws of the 
to public lands are unilateral in 
often harmful to, or in direct conflict 
proper multiple land use, an¢ 

Whereas, the location of many 
mining claims over the 
and other federal 
wring millions of acres of 
lands, thus interfering with and often defeat 
ing good forest management and production 
is blocking timber routes, thus ham 
pering and delaying timber harvests vital to 
building programs and the Defense effort 
and is often interfering with recreational use 
by overlapping locations or strip mining which 
usually destroys associated natural resources 
and scenic attractions with little or no regard 
to basic land and restoration needs 

Now, therefore, it is resolved by the Council 
of the Society of American Foresters, that the 
Society through its President shall advise the 
Congress of the United States of the forest 
and wild land problems created by the un 
controlled location of mineral claims on the 
federally owned public lands, and respectfully 


conscious 


eral 


proved that the 
United States 


general 


with 


thousands of 
national for 
forest lands is encum 
valuable timber 


western 
ests 


} 


access 


values 
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revision of 
provide for 


Congress to enact a 
laws that will 
mineral and surface rights in 
locations, retention of surface rights 
timber and all other surface re 
the ublic and appropriate 
2 disposal, at 
forested 
leasing act 


Mineral 


separation of 
mining 
including 
sources by other 
action; or mineral 

and 
provisions of a 


east on national other 
land, under the 
similar in principle to the 


Act of February 25, 1920 


Leasing 


Election of Officers 


The following letter, dated May 15, 
1951, was sent to President E 
H. H. Chapman: 


ans by 


have previously called to vour attention 
situation regarding election of 


Council) of the Society which 


anomalous 
‘rs (and 


1 z provision in Article VIII that the 
minimum number of nominees for President 

1) and in Sec $ the pre 
runner-up for President shall 
be d elected as Vice 
T and persistent 
Nominations to nominate 
than two candidates are 
nominated for President, in which case they 
will supply the deficiency, (The holds 
for the 9 Council members. This in spite of 
correspondence with vou and with the Chair 
man of the Committee. See JouRNAL for May 
for Committee pronouncement.) 

Of course, it is just fine if enough petitions 
ome in to supply than the minimun 
number Sut as you know this did not hap 
1949, hence the only election” was 

of the voters as to which “of him 

me should be President and which Vic 

President. I don't call that an election It 

is merely tweedledum or twe with the 

signers of the two petitions deciding who the 

two officers shall be, not the voters thought 
you eed with me on this 

Since it is evident that there is no hope in 
the present Constitution or in the intentions of 
the nominating and this 
has gone on enough, the only 


Vision 

2 President 
2 absolute refusal of 
the Committee on 
anyone unless less 


same 


more 


committee situation 


long solutions 
ire 
1 A constitutional providing for 
a minimum of twice the number of candidates 
quired to fill the 11-man Council including 
officers, or 
2 A by-law 


change 


2 forcing the nominating com 
mittee to supply candidates to equal this pro 
posed minimum, in the absence of petitions 
in sufficient number to do so 
If only 9 are nominated by 
the Council, then all 9 are 


ballots are Hence 
} 


petition for 
elected before the 
cast why hold an election 

a 

I don't see any need of 
letter for publication if the Council will 
action at the June meeting to remedy this 
situation, but if it is going to be 
favor airing it in print 


H. H 


submitting this 


take 
ridiculous 
let ride I 


CHAPMAN 


To this letter Mr. Evans replied to 
Prof. Chapman on May 23: 


Your letter of May 18 is 
the facts justify 

The Council 
ective but not 
taining it The 
Coun 


more heated than 


with your ob 
proposal for 

was discussed at 

1950 and it 
competition by 
than by 
committer 


entirely 
your 


agrees 
with 
matter 
il meeting in June 
cided to get the desired 
ing interest rather 
sponsibility on a 
absolute and persistent 
on the part of the 
this responsibility 
means of preventing the 
curred in 1949 
much as you have 
intelligent interest of our 
nominating committee, appointed by the 
sident could conceivably control the elec 
tion at least to the extent of killing off a 
nominee put up by petition 
I feel sure we shall have active competition 
this year. Two good men already have been 
nominated by petition Does not your Section 
have someone who would be qualified There 
north of the Potomac and 
them 


was 
arous 
placing the re 
There has 
refusal as you 
Congnittee to as 
There is no satis 
kind of situa 
which I have re 
except the active 
members 


good men 
all of 


F. EVANS 
President 


For the record, Mr. Clepper sent 


the following information and com- 





econd letter will ge 


if necessary 
HENRY 
Executive 


CLEPPER 


Secretary 


Following further consideration of 


Prof. Chapman’s proposal, the Coun- 
cil declined to take action to 


the Nominating 


require 
Committee to name 
twice as many candidates as there are 
offices to be filled. 

The 
it didn’t 


eandidates, or 


Council refused, not because 


want to see twice as many 
than there 
But, rather 
belief in the 
democratic principle that the members 


even more, 
filled. 


hecause of 


are offices to be 
it refused, 
should nominate the ecan- 
want to them 
on the Council, and not leave it up to 


themselves 

didates they represent 
a smail committee to handpick the can- 
didates. Moreover, as pointed out by 
Mr. Evans in his letter to Prof. Chap- 
man, “a nominating committee, ap- 
pointed by the president, could con- 
ceivably control the least 
to the extent of killing off a nominee 


election at 


put up by petition.” 


Miscellaneous 


The Council designated Henry Clep 
per as the Society’s representative to 
work with W. A. E. Pepler of the 
Canadian Institute of Forestry 


as general chairman 


who 
has hee n named 
of the joint meeting of the Society and 
the Institute to be held in Montreal, 
November 17-20, 1952. 
On motion of Mr. 
onded by Mr. Herr, the Council unani- 
elected Lem C. Hastings of 
Redding, Calif., an Affiliate Member, 
to the grade of Junior Member 
Certain proposed amendments to the 
Bylaws 
the Council, and tentatively 


Fontanna, se 


mously 


Constitution and were (lis- 
eussed by 
approved, These recommended changes 
will be published in an early issue of 
the JouRNAI 


comment of the Society membership. 


for the information and 


The Couneil expressed appreciation 
to the U. 
personnel of Region 2 and to the Cen 
tral Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Station for 

other 


made this meeting possible. 


S. Forest Service and various 


Experiment providing 


facilities and courtesies which 


Dunn Named to 
Accrediting Committee 


Paul M 


ot torestry at 


Dunn, dean of the school 
Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, has been appointed to serve 
on the Committee on Ac 


crediting. 


Society's 


Myron Krueger is chairman of the 
Other members are Paul 
Walter H. Meyer, and 
Preston. 


committee 
A. Herbert, 
Richard J 
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FAO Makes 68 
Project Agreements 


Society delegates to a 
May 10 of the National 
of Nongovernmental Organizations on 
FAO that 68 project 
ments have concluded 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations and 
governments. Representing the So- 
ciety at the meeting were Robert D. 
Hostetter, M. C. Miskovsky, and E. I. 
Kotok. 


meeting on 
Conference 
learned agree- 
been between 


oo 
32 


agreements call for 226 ex- 
and 159 
projects have been completed and field 
started on 61 
that funds for 
Technical Assistance 


These 


perts fellowships. Seven 


work has been others. 
In the 
the Expanded 


Program have been available, FAO has 


seven months 


committed for the first year 72 percent 
of the $4,875,000 it has been allotted 
in 56 currencies. 
half of 


already have been recruited, from 28 


(ver the experts required 


different countries. Over one-third arc 
from the | Ss 


Other FAO subjects discussed were 


long-time trends, budgetary problems, 


activities, land tenure, 


FAO's 


commodity 


foreign aid, and information 
progran 


NCNO’s constitution 


provide for one delegate from each 


Was revised to 


group ot organizations having similar 


interests to serve a staggered, rota 


tional term on the steering committee. 


Southern Californians 
See Weyerhaeuser Films 


Two movies produced by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company were viewed 
by members of the Southern California 
Section at its final 
1950-1951 season. The meeting was at 
Carpenters’ Cafe, Areadia, Calif. on 
May 25, 1951. 


Chosen to direct the activities of the 


meeting of the 


Section for the next vear was Everett 
L. Hamilton, U. S. Forest 
Glendora, Calif. The new 


Service, 
vice chair- 
man, who also serves as membership 
chairman, is Gustav Juren, 1430 
Moroda Place, Altedena, Calif. Samuel 
F. Gossard, Henninger Flats Nursery, 
Pine Crest Altedena, Calif., 
secretary -treasurer. 


Drive, 
was elected 

Retiring chairman Bernard H. Paul 
was unanimously elected chairman of 
the Section’s 
Robert J 


program committee. 


policy committee, and 


Ball was chosen to head the 
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President and Council 
Nomination Deadline Near 

Although October ©, 1951 is the 
deadline for submitting petitions to 
for the office of 
president and for members of the 
Council, Alf Z. Nelson, chairman of 
the election recommends 


nominate candidates 


committee 
earlier submission of petitions. Photo- 
graphs of candidates nominated dur- 
ing August 
JOURNAL in 


can be published in the 


advance of balloting, he 


says, while similar presentations may 


not be possible in the case of candi- 


dates who enter the race at a later 
date. 

Any ten voting members may sign 
following to 


Fellow for 


such as the 
Member or 


a petition 
nominate a 
consideration : 

We, the ten or more undersigned 
voting members of the Society of 
American Foresters, hereby nomi- 
nate to serve 
as (member of the Council) (presi- 
dent) during 1252 and 1953. 

The two elections are 
der the Hare 


representation. 





conducted un- 
svstem ol 
The first 


receive 


proportional 
presidential 
candidate to than 
half of the 
president 


one more 


valid votes cast is elected 
The presidential candidate 
having the most votes after a trans 
fer of surplus ballots of the winning 
losing candidates is 


eandidate and 


elected vice president. In the election 


Cc. Orro LINDH 


C. Otto Lindh, who has been nom- 
inated for another term on the Council 
is the regional forester of the South- 
western Region, Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 


of Council the first nine 
candidates to receive one more than a 
tenth of the valid votes cast are elected. 

As the August JouRNAL went to 


the following had 


members, 


press candidates 


been nominated : 


For President 


Stanley G. Fontanna, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Central 
States Section.) 

DeWitt Nelson, Division of Forestry, 
Natural Resources, 
(Northern Cali- 


Department of 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 
fornia Section.) 


For the Council 


Dead River 


sangor, Me. 


Dwight B. Demeritt, 
Company, 6 State Street, 
(New England Section.) 

Walter H. Horning, 
Forestry, Bureau of 
ment, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. (Washing- 
ton Section.) 

Gordon D, Marckworth, College of 
Forestry, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. (Puget Sound Section.) 

C. Otto Lindh, U. S. Forest Service, 
Post Office Building, 
New Mex. (Southwestern 

George R. Phillips, Office of the 
Secretary, U. S. Department of Agri 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. (Wash 
Section. ) 


Division of 


Land Manage 


Albuquerque, 
Section.) 


ington 


Council Candidates 


WaLter H. HoRNING 

Walter H. Horning is 2 candidate for 
a post on the Council. He is the chief 
of the Division of Forestry, Bureau of 
Land Management, U. 8. Department 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Earl Porter, Southern Kraft Divi- 
sion, International Paper Company, 
Mobile 9, Ala. (Gulf States Section.) 

Perry A. Thompson, 12 Elkin Court, 
San Rafael, Calif. (Northern Cali- 
fornia Section.) 

R. H. Westveld, Department of For- 
estry, University of Missouri, Colum 
bia, Mo. (Ozark Section.) 

Robert K. Winters, Central States 
Forest Experiment Station, Old Fed- 
eral Building, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
(Central States Section.) 


Fellow Candidates 
Nominated by Petition 


Candidates nominated during the 


past month for election to the grade 
of Fellow are: 

Walter J. 
D.C, 

Arthur W. Sampson, Berkeley, Cali 
fornia. 

Election 
the highest 
that the 
member. 
that honor, a 
ing form should be submitted : 

We, the 25 or more undersigned 
Members and Fellows of the Society 
of American Foresters, hereby nom- 
inate —-——_—_-—_—_ to be consid- 
ered for election to the grade of Fel- 
low in 1952. 


October o, 


Damtoft, Washington, 


to the grade of Fellow is 


membership distinction 


Society can bestow upon a 
To nominate a candidate for 


petition in the follow 


1951 is the deadline for 


R. H. WEsTvVELD 

R. H. Westveld, who has been nom- 
inated for election to the Council on 
December 1, 1951, is the chairman of 
the Department of Forestry, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 
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submitting petitions to the Society 


office. A 200 word factual biographical 


statement should accompany each peti 


tion. 


Candidates — previously nated 
are 


Hugh ¢ 


Elwood L 


irran, Caracas, Venezula 

Demmon, Asheville, N. ¢ 
Emanual Fritz, Berkeley Calif. 
George M. Hunt, Madison, Wis 
Myron E. Krueger, Berkeley, Calif. 
Woodbridge Metealf, 

Calit 
De W itt 
Harold S 
Jav H 


See the 


> 1 ] 
Berkeley, 


Calit 
Fla. 


Nelson, Sacramento, 

Newins, 
Price, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J ine Jor I I i 


Fellows 


Gainesville, 


RNA for a tlist 


current 
Southeastern Section 
ops Columbia River 


Cul 


Southeastern 


drive, the 
May 31, 1951 
Columbia River 
total membership. 

Netting an 


inating a two-vear 
Section on 
surged ahead of the 
Section in 
increase of 186 in total 
membership from June 1, 1950 to May 
31, 1951, the Southeastern Section 
achieved a total of That 
were In 
1921 


now in 


717 nembers. 
than there 


as recently as 


is more members 
the entire Society 
The Columbia 
place, has 682 
California 


with 652 


River Sec tion, 


second members, and 
the Northern 
third 


Sections in 


Section is a 
members, 

addition to the 
with a net 


strong 
Othe I 


Southeastern gain of 


more 
than 100 


during the last 
Northern 


Central States, California, 


Allegheny, 
Appalachian 
Central 


4. Central 


Rocky 
States 
River 
Gulf States 
Inland 
Intermountain 
Kentucky. T* 
New England 
New York 
Northern Ca 
Northern Rocky 
Ozark 


Columbia 
Empire 


nnessec 


fornia 


Mountain 


Puget Sound 
Southeastern 
Southern California 
Southwestern 

Upper Mississippi Valley 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Wisconsin- Upper Michigan 
No Section Affi tior 


orresponding Members 


Members 


membership 


Armed Forces Offer 
Few Jobs for Foresters 
Foresters entering the armed forces 

find little opportunity to fully utilize 
their professional training, according 
to Major Wm. E. 
Adjutant General, Department 


General Bergin, 
acting 
otf the Army. In 
inquiry by Robert D. Hostetter, S.A.F 
Major 
General Bergin stated, “Of the armed 
Army offers the 
source for utilization of per- 


background. Ap 


responding to an 


assistant executive secretary, 
forces, the 
tential 


best po 


with a forestry 


sons 


and Columbia River. 
The total membership of the Society 


on Mav 31, 1951, 


fiscal year, was 8,029. That represents 


mid-point in the 


an increase of 1,315 sinee June 1, 1950. 
Expressed as a ratio, the increase was 
19.3 pereent of the 6,714 members on 
June 1, 1950. The Society was in ex- 
istence 27 vears before its total mem- 
bership had been built to a figure that 
equalled the increase during the past 
year 

A large part of the gain was due to 
a net Members of 
500 plus an additional 165 who were 
transferred to the Member grade. Of 
the 613 Student Members, 
three-fourths graduated in 
advanced to the 
Member grade on September 1. 

The Table 1 
the relative standings of the Sections 
and tabulates 


increase in Junior 


about 
1951 


Junior 


new 
June 
and Ww ill be 


accompanving gives 


membership by grade . 


RSHIP BY SEcTIONS, May 
Increas 
Since 
5-31-50 
69 36 
64 ~64 


Total Junior 


go 
180 ah FS | 


109 110 


uested that they 


not be 
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plication for technical assignment 
made to the Corps of En- 
Civilians should file a Form 
57 with the Office of the Chief of En 
gineers, Civilian Personnel Division, 
Room 1414, Building T-7, Washington 
25, D. C.. or with the 
District Engineer when recruitment is 
on the District level. 
transter 
branch to another should apply 


may be 


gineers. 


appropriate 


Foresters in ser- 


vice who wish to from one 
n ac- 
cordance with regulations. Transfers 
are approved only if for the good of 
the service, 

According to Major General Bergin, 
“the Chiet of 


terested in receiving applications from 


Engineers will be in- 
persons having experience in design, 
construction, and construction inspee- 
structures, utilities 


tion of buildings, 


and related facilities . .. or who have 
education and practical experience in 
any type of civil engineering or photo 
interpretation.” 

“There are no forestry units in ae- 
tive military service at the present 
time, so the use of professional tor- 
esters in the military service must be 
based upon the needs of the service,” 
1685th En- 
R. C.) 
ago at 
Smiths, 


job de- 


continued the General. The 
gineer Forestry Company (0. 
was activated a few months 
Paul Smith’s College, Paul 
Mn. us students. A 
scription for officer personnel is con- 
Manual 12-406, 
which is quoted 


train 


Technieal 
1946, 


tained in 
& February 


herewith : 


A ffili 


ate 


Asso 
Fellow Student ciate 
36 14 
16 $ 
14 j l 


mber 


12 
13 
14 
0 


O84 206 


designated as members of any Section. 
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Forestry Officer (4942) 


operating 
timber 
ompletion 


iseable 


equired for 


25-15, 
the 
1950 contains 


Regulations No. 615 
the Department ot 
November 


Special 
published by 
Army on 15 
job descriptions for enlisted person 


nel as follows 


Military Occupational 
Specialty Code 
1466 
$466 
$459 


Tith 
Logging Foreman 
Lumberjack 
Sawmill Crewman 


A forester the 
an enlisted individual may be initially 
the 
training. If an 
the 
Candidate 
officer training and list Corps of En- 


entering service as 


Corps of Engineers 


enlisted 


assigned to 
forester 

Officer 
tor 


tor 
eriteria for 


School he 


meets basic 


apply 


may 


choice of branch for 
graduation, In 
neither case, however, can definite as 


given “that such individual 


fineers as his 


assignment upon 
surance be 
such 


would actually receive assign 


ment.” 


Foresters may apply for commis 
engineers in the Officers Re 
the provisions of 

No. 140-105-8, 
12 October 1950. “If an appli 
fails to qualify,” Major 


General Bergin, “his experience as a 


sions as 
serve Corps under 
Special Regulations 
dated 
eant savs 
most welcome in the 
the Infantry, 
definite 


forester would be 
Combat Arms. In 


example, there is a 


tor 
need tor 
persons background od 


The Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 


with a forestry 


Guard have no current military re 


quirement for foresters, and none is 
contemplated in the forseeable future. 
In the Air Force, Air Force Specialty 
92111, and Tech 
nician, possible secondary 
forestry skills to an ac 


Such a 


Rescue Survival 


offers a 
eonversion of 
technician 


tive classification. 


presents briefings, lectures, and dem 


onstrations on survival techniques and 
procedures and participates in rescue 
survival Experience 


and operations 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section Presents Forestry Journalism Award 


Harry 


Nadler, above left, is shown pres 


r sm award to Mach 
Mr 


was the 


Initiative TT ditorial staf 4 


naterial 


K-T Section Meets at 

Mammoth Cave Park 
Over 50 members and guests of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Section met 
May 31, June 1-2 at Mammoth Cave 
National Park, Mammoth Cave, 
Principal feature of the meeting was 


on 
Ky. 


a field trip to points of interest to 


required includes existing under ad 


verse climatic and terrain conditions, 


improvising equipment and facilities, 


and evaluating and solving problems 


under field conditions. 


nting the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Sisk publishe 
chairman ¢ 
the Kentuc¢ res ssociation on 
Park, Ky ! 
Mr Dillin 
his paper's 


gham used editorials 


ita origin B que of 


Section’s first annual 
Dawson Sj Progress 
tucky-Tennessee Section, made the 
June 16, 1951 at 
editor of the weekly 
forestry advertisements 
benefits of f 
Points cons 


rings Dawson 


llinghan s the 


good forestry 
dered were 
articles or editorials 
Public appeal 


Originality material, and 


Tennessee 


newspapers must 
associations n 


and it 


must sub 


the 
included a 


foresters within the boundaries of 
51,000-acre park. 
tract of virgin timber; areas eut over 
before park was established and since 
fire 


These 


grown up; plantations; protee 


tion soil erosion control 


work 


lization, 


equipment; 
involving bulldozer usage, ferti 
and 


seeding to lespedeza 


barley, and mulching; present and 
proposed administrative and camping 
facilities ; 
across the 

Park Superintendent 
Miller, in the 


cussed the origin and objectives of the 


and a park-operated ferry 
Green River 

Thomas Cc 
group, 


welcoming dis 
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National Park 
out that Mar 
150 on t explore | 


attracts 


vointed 


Service 


moth Cave, hich has 


iles <« eaverns, an 
00.000 


} 


nually visitors, im 


95,000 ears, who each spend $8 


ne park 


Ranger 


per 


f Park 
ind conducted 

Harrod B 

ster at the 
Frida 
Hostetter, 
tarv, 
aetiy 


Fry 
trip. 
toast 
ken banquet on 
Robert D. 


executive secre- 


(reorge 
the field 
Newland served as 


planned 


fried chic 
evening at which 
assistant 
spoke briefly concerning 
ities 


Society 
The group then viewed two 
novies at the outdoor amphitheatre. 

\t » Saturday morning business 
eeting, James 


the Dawsor 
the 


suchholz reported that 
to 
journal 


Springs Progress was 
n’s forestry 
16. The 


outstanding 


receive 


Sect 


S plaque on June award 
s for the most 
events during 
Kentucky 
ission of the 
to 


two meetings each vear 


reporting 


forestry the vear by 
daily 


After 


Section cde 


nor newspaper, 


a dis subject, 
hold 


to en 


ided continue 


and 


uurage the 

The 
Mac Master, 
rate to the 


formation of Chapters 
Maxwell 
the Section’s dele 
the 
1951, 


Henry Sipe, 


present ehairman, 
Wi l be 
Biloxi meeting So 


12-15, 


treasurer, F. 


ety or December and 


the secretary 
Il Serve 


A co 


ppomted 


alternate 
ttee on oak 


the chairman to 


as 
by assist 
n coordinating the interested 
le and to 


sector mer 


work of 


provide the assistance 


hers investigative 


control work relating the dis 


Canadian Foresters 
Sponsor Woodlot Project 


Spor 


isored by the Canadian Insti 


Forestry, a cooperat pro 


to improve woodland 
Ss underwa ti Canada 


of the participating 
coordinated by the C.I.F. W 
Management Promotion Committee 


The Canadian Inst 


agencies 1s 
oodlot 
ite of Forestry 


Socrety ot 


the (¢ 


ceeded 


Forest 


anadiar 
Engineers last vear. It is 
to the 
Foresters in 


parable Society o (merican 


organization and objee- 
tives 


C.1.F 
in the 


Section committees are active 
project, 


talks, 


sponsoring contests, 


riving reforesting school 


better 


prop 
erty, encouraging 


ent settlers 


torest 
their 


as well as on Crown-owned land. 


hy 


manager 


land 


on own 


The Canadian Forestry Association, 


service clubs, labor unions, forest in- 


dustries, agricultural firms, schools, 


newspapers, chambers ot commerce, 


erety ot 


emploved 


and Dominion and Province agencies 
are all cooperating in the program 
J. L. Van Camp is secretary of the 


C.L.F. Woodlot 


tion Committee, 


Promo 
the So 


Foresters, he is 


Management 
A member of 
American 
the Forestry 


by Canadian 


(ssociation. 


Candidates for Membership 


te Tu 


ndidates for membership whose applica 
1 the Society 


sted 


eived 
l 1951 are 

or vddre 
ction regarding the 
will be taken by 
1 Con 
rr ation 


below Names 
ition are 
eligibility 
the 
ments, | 
the 


sses, ar edu 
Cou 


regarding 

ibership of 
present voting 

‘ kept 
by the 
applications 
in the 


ho 

Affairs 

JOURNAL OF 
» signify 


es of t JOURNAI 


Allegheny Section 
Junie 


(rade 


af Berwick 
Student, 195 
52. Bethany 
1951 


Forestr 
Pa 


State 


State 


ewton St 


Morgar 
ni B.S. 195 


North I 
State, B.S.I 


9 W. Wa 
B.S.F 


State yr, Stu 


J 160-22 St... Wellsburg, W 


Va 


Univ $.S.F Student 


1951 
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Morgantown 
1951 Stu 
Morgantown 
1951 Stu 
125 | 


State 


Nittany 
B.S... 


Ave 


1951. (Stu 


State 


1217 
nelisville a a. State 


dent 


Chestnut St 


B.S. 1951 


Con 


B.S.F 


Appalachian Section 


Junior Grade 


Marion, N. ¢ 
Student, 1951 
iyton N ( N ( 
Student, 1951 
ike Univ Durham 
B.S Fore 
Student 
Pennton Ave 
1951 


stry 


( State 

ite, B.S.I 

184. Lumbertor 

1951 Student, 1951 
College, Raleigh, 
1951 Student 


Student 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Dak 
ident 


B.S. ok. (Stu 


ast ite Forester 
and Parks 
Mint 3 


Dept 
Hermosa, S 
1947 
Collins, 
Student 


Denver 


Ne 


Central States Section 


Junior Grade 
Mich 
1951 


Baker D. H 


B.S. 1951 


Mich 


Lupton 
Student 


State 





Avaust 


Plains 
Student 
Forestry 
Indiana 
51 
Ave 


B.S.F 5 


Dept. of I 
Lansing. Micel 
Student, 19° 
Serena, Il 
1951 


402 Emerald 


J 
Univ 
1951 
Prentice W 
Indiana 
1951 
Ind Rict 
1951 


und 


Student 


Gre " 
irds 


Natural Re 
Arbor, Micl 
Student 


Wes 


Ann 


Oak St 


B.S. 


Student 
Jefferson St 


B.S. 19 


Micl 
Mich 
Rd 
B.S. 


1951 Chestnut 
Manor 


19 


Indianay State 
51 St 

Ludingtor 
Mi Student 


Elm St 


B.S. 1951 


Martindale Columbia River 
East 
19 


Junior Gra 


Stu 


Wayne 


Student 


afayette 
Student 


Marion 
ident 


vette Ir 


Section 


1O11 25rd 


vallis 
Stuc 


Andrir 


Lane 


st 


B.S.F 


4 


Student 


Franklin 


Student 


Mich 


Ave 


State 


ckington St 


Hinsdale 


Student 


st Cor 
1 


Corvallis 
51 Stu 


Corvallis 
5 Stu 


951 


School of Forestry Oregon 
Corvallis Oreg 

1951 Student, 1951 

School of Forestry 

Corvallis, Oreg 

1951 Student 

500 Monroe 3S 


B.S.F 


Oregon 


Ore 
Ore 


ron State 


Medford St 


Oreg 
Student 


Corvallis 
1951 


kth St 


09 Monroe St Corvallis 
t B.S. 1951 Stu 
50. Mulino, Oreg Ore 
951 Student, 1951 

Sixth St City 


B.S.1 Stu 


Oregon 
State 1951 
9 S. Sth 
State, B.S. 
677 8 


State B 


Grant St Cor 


B.S.F 1951 


Jy 150 
val ¢ Oregon State 
1951 
Dd S 14 


Oregon State 


195 


Student 
Baker 


(Student 


Hi Place 


B.S.F 1951 


lerest 


Parkdale (re 


1951 


Student 
State 


Haglund Port 
1951 


land 
Student 951 


Oregon State 


Pine 


Oreg 


Western 
Portland 


Research f 
510 Yeon Bldg 
B. D., 1021 N. 25th St 
B.S.F 


re Oregon State 
1951) 
404 N 


Corvallis, Oree 


Student 


Hollow Rd 
; I 


State B.S 


10 Ee 


Oregon 


Lakeview 
1951 


Student 


+ S.F 1951 
Ore 
Oreg 


Forestry 
Corvallis Oreg 


Student 


Student 


Corvalli 
1951 


Stu 


W \ School of Forestry, Ore 

Corvallis, Oreg Oregon 
Student, 1951) 

Corvallis 


1951 


College 
1951 
tox 42 


B.S.F 


Oreg 
Student 


Village, Oreg Ore 
Student 1951 
Vuren St 

B.S.F 1951 


H Adair 
3.5.5 1951 
15th and Van 
vallis, Oreg Oregon State 
Student, 1951 
Theuerkauf, |} 
vallis, Ore 
Student 


Twombly 


1062 


State 


Adams St Cor 

g gon B.S.F 1951 
Oregon 

1951 

Oreg 


Waldport, Oreg 
95 Student 
Corvallis 
1951 Student 
Sth St., Corvallis 
Oregon St 1951. (Student 
Williams ; r E. 46th Ave 
land Oregon State B.S.F 


Studer 1951 
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1207 Utah 
1951 
Utal 


Prefab 
B.S.F.. 1951 
44 South, Logan 
1951 Student 
Utah Ag 
Utah I 


in 

nt 
Utah 
1951 


Gulf States Section 


j 


Stud 
Gr 


State 


State ,S.F 


T 
orp 


oronto 


1 
Utah 
Utah 


Utah 
t Utal 
1951 
\ Prefal 
B.S} 1951 


903 
(Student 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 


or Grade 


Blvd 


910 
i Stu 


New England Section 
Junior Grade 

hool of 
Conn 
Student 


of 


P 
Haven 
1951 

O., 


S« Forestry 
Yale 
1951 

Forestry 

Univ. of 

1951 

Paris 
State 

of Maine 
of Me 


School 


Conn 
M.F 


en 
9 
J 

Mich 
niv 
Univ. of 
Alexander 
Mass 3.8.1 


Belmont 
5 Stu 


Student 
Fry, D 
State 
dent 
Fultor 


Univ 
College 


(Student, 


of 
artl 
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Tonourow' pulp and paper depend on TODAYS there 


7 
IT TOOK A HUNDRED YEARS TO GROW TREES LIKE THIS 


BUT IN THREE YEARS THE BUDWORM 
CAN MAKE THEM LOOK LIKE THIS > 


THE SPRUCE BUDWORM UPSET THE “BALANCE” 


Insects, birds, animals, trees . . . usually they 


and other elements “balance’’, perpetuating 
our existence. The budworm destroyed this 
balance, and there are over 2,267,000 acres 
of budworm-infested timberland in Wash- 


ington and Oregon alone. 


In 1949 control measures started to re- 
establish the lost “balance”, and if these 
measures are properly extended we can hope 
to prevent the destruction of billions of board 
feet of priceless timber. Pennsalt is glad to 
ally its chemical facilities with other interests, 
as well as state and federal authorities, in this 
fight to conserve our natural resources. Sup- 
port from every quarter will be helpful, for 
the battle may be a long one. 


In the West: 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
of Washington ... Tacoma, Washington; 
Portland, Oregon; Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
California. 

In the East: 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Liquid Chlorine * Caustic Soda © Bleaching Powder ¢ 
Potassium Chlorate * Sodium Chlorate « Anhydrous 
Ammonia ¢ Perchlorona ¢ Sodium Arsenite * Sodium Hypo- 
chlorite — DDT © Penco forest spray * Weed Killers 


chemicals 
Progressive Chemistry for over a Century 








R. A. Colgan, Jr., Leaves NLMA 
for Shasta Forest Company 


R. A. Colgan, Jr., has resigned as ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association to 
manage 600,000 acres of forest prop- 
erty for the Shasta Forest Company, 
with headquarters at Redding, Calif. 
He will return to Washington in Sep- 
tember to complete some pending as- 
signments. 

Mr. Colgan came to NLMA in 1945 
from Chico, Calif., where he was pro- 
duction manager of the California tim- 
ber and lumber operations for the 
Diamond Match Company. It was un- 
der his direction that 218,000 acres of 
the company’s California forest hold- 


R. A 


COLGAN, JR 
ys were managed on a sustained vield 


basis and certified as ree Farm 
Prior to his quarter century of service 
vith Match, he 
issistant in wood research at the U.S 
Forest Madison, 
Wis 

\ forestry 
State College 


} 


Diamond was forest 


Products Laboratory, 
Michigan 


in 1913, Mr. Colgan has 


wen a lumberman for over 30 vears. 


graduate of 


He was named an honorary vice presi- 
dent of the Forestry Asso 
He is also a Member 
American Foresters, 


American 
elation this year. 
of the Society of 
a director of the American Standards 
Association, and chairman of the Lum 
ber Survey Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

The interests of the indus- 
try have been greatly expanded under 
Mr. Colgan’s guidance. He brought 
about a wide-awake attitude towards 


lumber 


Forestry News 


national affairs and stimulated a more 
active participation in the fight to 
preserve private enterprise. 


N. C. Brown, H. L. Henderson 
Retire at NYS Forestry College 


Nelson Courtlandt Brown, is one of 
two faculty members in forest utiliza- 
tion who are retiring from the State 
University College of Forestry, Syra- 
euse, N. Y. Second retirement is that 
of Mr. Brown’s colleague, Hiram L. 
Henderson, member of the department 
of which Prof. Brown has been head 
since 1921. 

The combined length of service of 
the two men totals 68 years at the 
college which marks its 40th year in 
September 1951. 

Nelson C. Brown is the last active 
member of the original faculty of 
seven men at the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry. He was appointed 
July 1, 1912 by the late Dr. Hugh P. 
Saker who had taken over as head of 
the college a few months earlier. Then 
aged 27, a native of New Jersey, Mr. 
Brown Syracuse from the 
faculty of Iowa State College. He 
had taken degrees at Yale University 
in 1906 and 1908, and had been with 
the U. S. Forest Service in the West 
and South. 

He was to teach forest utilization, a 
phase of forestry knowledge that had 


eame to 


not previously been a course and ecur- 
riculum subject. This innovation, like 
wood technology and pulp and paper 
manufacture at the same college soon 
afterwards, shook forestry orthodoxy 
at the time but was cheered by indus- 
trialists and students. 

Professor Brown has become one of 
men in tech- 
and in 
His 12 books 


and 200 technical and popular articles 


known 
forestry, 


the most widely 


nical edueation and 


the wood-using industry. 


for periodicals, travels in the U. S 
and Europe, frequent addresses, and 
students 
have made him a familiar authority to 


hundreds of over 39 years 


thousands of persons. 

Mr. Brown was named professor of 
forest utilization in 1914. In 1917 he 
left for duty with the AEF in Europe 
as civilian engineer with the 10th En 
(Forestry). He 
Europe after the Armistice as forestry 
advisor to the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
In 1921 he 
head of the 
Utilization. 

In 1933 he helped to coordinate the 
forestry program of the CCC, in 1943- 


gineers remained in 


returned to the college as 
Department of Forest 
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44 was chairman of the War Council 
of Syracuse and Onondaga County, in 
1945 was chief of the Forestry Divi- 
Allied Control Commission for 
Italy. He holds the decoration, Knight 
Crown of Italy (1922). 

He wrote his first book, Elements of 
Forestry, in 1914 with the late Frank- 
lin F. Moon. His latest, 
(1949), and Forest Products 
are widely used textbooks. 

Hiram L. Henderson was appointed 
to the New York State College of For- 
estry faculty in July 1917 and has 
served uninterruptedly. 

A native of Geneva, N. Y., Mr. Hen- 
derson was educated at Hobart College 
and the University of Michigan where 
he took his B.S. degree in 1915. He 
had begun working as an engineer for 
company in California be- 
fore completing college and continued 
his association until returning East to 
join the College of Forestry faculty. 

Mr. identified 
with research in air drying of wood 
and dry kiln engineering, writing a 
hook which became the standard text 
on the subjects. 


sion, 


Logging 
(1950) 


a lumber 


Henderson became 


He has been consul- 
tant on kiln drying to many wood 
using and designer of several 
hundred commercial dry kilns. The col- 


lege’s short course in dry kiln prae- 


firms 


tice, held 33 times, annually or semi- 
annually, was organized and given by 
Mr. Henderson. 


Tobacco Company Joins 
Fire Prevention Program 


Smokey and well-known 


cigarette salesman appear side by side 


Johnny, 


in a vivid forest fire prevention poster 
just issued by the Philip Morris Com- 
“Break 
Your 


pany and they say in unison: 
Your Match In Two—Be Sure 
Cigarette Is Out.” 

The poster, presented by the com 
pany as a publie service in coopera 
tion with state foresters and the U. S. 
Forest Service, is available in water 
proof cardboard. Salesmen and adver- 
tising people will distribute it for dis- 
play at tobacco counters and other re 
tail stores 

In addition, the posters can be or- 
dered by various clubs and organiza- 
tions. Sample paper copies, with at- 
tached blanks, are 
tributed to conservation departments, 


order being dis- 
experiment stations, and national for- 
They can be furnished to coop- 
volunteer 


ests. 
erating 
fire associations. 


organizations and 
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GEORGE H. WIRT, left 
awarded to him n recognition of 
Shown with Mr. Wirt is A. C. MeIntyre 
und regional forester, Soil Conser 
-ennsylvania’s first state forester 
until his ret ent in 1946 
e in 1948 > 
anniversary meeting on June 15 


receives the 


Award 
1951 


onservation 


Displaced Latvians 
Seek Forestry Jobs 
The U 


of some 100 Latvian forestry special 


ited States is the new home 


ists who were driven from their own 


country when it was seized by Russia 


during World War IT. 


Arvids Kipens, representative of the 


foresters in America, 


Latvian 


Latvian 
“Considering that 


states, 
forestry 1s 
highly developed, our foresters have 
a marked practical skill in 
the 
and in the other phases of 


acquired 


silviculture, in sawmill industry, 
torestry. 
So it is our most ardent wish to earn 
our living in our specialty, which will 
warrant the highest efficiency ot our 
activities.” 

A list of 75 
in the United States, 


and 


Latvian foresters now 
ineluding address 
obtained 
Kipens, 1705 


Wis., or 


American Foresters. 


qualifications, ean be 
from  Arvids 
Street, Madison 5, 


Society ot 


Baird 
the 
Thirty 
seven of the group have university de 


fp 
irom 


grees in forestry and 17 others are 


technicians who are graduates of for 
estry schools. The others are practical 


woodsmen without iorestry school 
training 

Currently living in most regions of 
the United States, these 
doing a variety of work in agriculture, 
ete. Most 


many years ot 


men are 
eonstruction, joimery, 
with 
forestry experience. Only a few speak 
no English; 
knowledge of 


are 
middle aged and 


most have a fair to good 


English. 


Pennsylvania Forestry 
outstanding 
editor of the 
ion Service 


1951 Conservation 
field of Conserva 
ennsylvania 


Association's 
achievements in the 
association's magazine, P 
Upper Darby, Pa 
and served the state in varying 
Fellow in the Society 
nted at the Pe 


Cieorg 


elected a 


nnsvivania lation’s 


K. Clyde Council 


K. Clyde Couneil, 65, industrialist, 
statesman, sportsman, and pioneer con 
servationist died suddenly of a heart 
attack at his home in Wananish, N. C. 

A former state senator and member 
of the N. C. Board of 
and Mr. 


Conservation 


Development, Couneil con 


tributed much to the development of 
North Carolina’s forestry program. He 
was a past-president and, at the time 
of his death, a director of the North 
Carolina Forestry Association. 


For 30 years he was president and 
the Council Tool Com- 
pany, manufacturers of about 90 per- 


treasurer oft 


cent of the tools used in the turpentine 
industry in the United States. As 
owner of extensive forest holdings in 
southeastern North Carolina, he was a 
booster of 
His 
properties were among the first to be 
certified under the N. C 


enthusiastic 
forest 


proneer and 


scientifie management. 
Tree Farms 
program 

Mr. Council was president and chair 
the board of the nine-branch 
Waccamaw 


man of 
Sank and Trust Company, 
a trustee of the Greater University of 
North Carolina, a director of the Tide 
Water Power Company and the Caro 
lina Telephone Company. He was also 
a trustee of the Columbus County Hos- 
pital, chairman of the board of deacons 
of the Waccamaw Presbyterian Church, 
member of the Lake Waccamaw Lion’s 
Club, associate member of the Society 


of American Foresters. 
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Locke Heads Derived Products 
at Forest Products Laboratory 


Dr. Edward G. Locke, chief of the 
Forest Utilization Service in the Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, transferred 
from Portland, the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madi 
son, Wis. Locke will be chief of the 
division of derived which 
conducts research in wood chemistry. 

A native of Portland, Oreg., Locke 
B.S. chemical 
engineering in 1928 from Oregon State 


has been 


Oreg., to 


produets, 


received a degree in 
College and a Ph.D. in organie chem- 
istry 
1932. 

Dr. Locke returned to Oregon State 
College in 1936 as assistant professor 
While at 
Oregon State, he was project leader 
of a charcoal pilot plant investigation 


from Ohio State University in 


of chemical engineering. 


and technical advisor for the Oregon 
Forest Products Laboratory. He was 
the industrial 
and resource development division of 
Bonneville Power Administration from 
1942 to 1944. 


In addition to supervising studies 


a chemical engineer in 


to improve equipment, chemical util- 
ization, and pulp and paper, Dr. Locke 
worked on the development of the 
wood hydrolysis process used at the 
Springfield, Oreg. aleohol plant. He 
spent 5 months in 1945 in Europe pri- 
marily investigating the chemical util 
ization of wood in Germany. 


N. D. and Wis. Nurseries to be 
Operated by States 


A 30-year permit for the Towner 
Nursery has been issued to the State 
of North Dakota. The state plans for 
an annual production of one million 
and 


for windbreak 


shelterbelt planting. 


conifers needed 

The nursery has been inactive since 
1943. Laid out in 1935, it 
erated by the U. S. Forest Service un 
til September 1937 when, because of 
land 
was turned over to the Prairie States 
Forestry Project. In 1941 it 
transferred to the Soil Conservation 
with instructions that the 
stock in 


was op 


a curtailment in acquisition, it 


was 


Service 
project be liquidated when 
the nursery was disposed of 
An overhead irrigation system will 
be made available from the inactive 
Lydick Nursery at Cass Lake, Minn. 
The Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment has taken over the Hugo Sauer 
Rhinelander, including 
stock and operating facilities. Under 


Nursery at 


the cooperative agreement the nursery 
will raise stock for the Forest Service. 











BAILEY'S 


Air pressure tree marking 
guns 


Tested and proven by 
leading foresters 


Bailey Tree 
Marking Paints 


“Best of Course” 


Used throughout the entire 
country 


BAILEY 
PAINT and VARNISH 
MANUFACTURERS 
EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 








Pierce and Irion Retire 


Harry Irion, administrative officer 
of program planning, and Earl 8. 
federal-state 
cooperative fire control program, re- 
tired from the U. S. Forest Service 


on June 30, turning in a combined ser- 


Pierce, in eharge of the 


vice record of 80 years with the fed- 
eral government. 
For the past 16 years Mr. [rion has 


served as administrative officer, an- 
alyzing new and impending legislation 
for its effect on Forest 


recommending 


Service pro- 


grams and policies to 


comply with legislation 
Mr. 


Ohio, 


1908 


new 
native ot 
entered the Forest 
as a clerk in the office of 


Irion, a Gallipolis, 
Service in 
forest 
management to handle legal questions 
connected with timber sales on the na 
forests. He had 8 
vious experience with the Census Bu- 
reau, the Post Office Department, and 
He ob- 


George 


tional years pre- 


the Civil Service Commission. 
trom 
1907 and 

Bar the 


tained his law degree 
Washington 
was admitted to the 


vear. 


University in 

District 

same 
Mr. Peirce has been in charge of the 


tederal-state cooperative forest fire con 


HOW MUCH SHOULD YOU SPEND 
FOR A 
BINOCULAR? 


® e 


Bausch & Lomb 
‘Zephyr-Light 


7x, 35mm Binocular 


Balcoted Optics — 
$155, plus tax - 


@ You use a binocular to see 

close up... clearly. Only a pre- 

cision optical instrument is capable 
of yielding a sharply defined, brilliantly-illuminated image. The 
Bausch & Lomb binocular represents the design and construction 
necessary for adequate optical performance and sturdy service- 
ability. A glass which offers less is no bargain at any price. Be- 


fore you buy any binocular read “Binoculars . . . 


Choose Them” . 


and How to 


. . @ 32-page booklet that tells how to select a 


binocular for your own use. For a free copy write Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. 609 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, New York. 
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trol program since 1945, handling fed- 
eral-aid funds appropriated for pro- 
tecting state and private forest lands 
against fire. 

He was first employed by the For- 
1910 as a forest as- 
sistant in the Rocky Mountain Region. 
For eleven years he served in various 
national 


est Service in 


capacities on the forests of 
that region. 
In 1921 he 
est Serv ce to become director ot eX- 
tension at the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse. Return- 
ing to the Forest Service in 1933, Mr. 
Su- 


resigned from the For- 


Peirce became supervisor of the 
National Forest in Minnesota. 
He served for two years as assistant 
regional forester in the North Central 
Region, before coming to Washington 
in 1936. 

Mr. 
Maine. 
trom 


perior 


Frankfort, 

He received his Ph. D. degree 
Yale 1909 
studied one year at the Yale Forestry 
School. 


Peirce was born in 


University in and 


Professor Stebbing 
Honored by France 


Professor E. P. Stebbing, Honorary 
Member of the Society of American 
Foresters, and Emeritus Professor of 
Forestry at the University of Edin 
burgh, Scotland, has been awarded the 
Legion of 
France, 
story in 


Chevalier of the 


eross ot 
Honor by the government of 
recent 
the Edinburgh Scotsman. 

He has had reserved in his 
name in the Forest of 
France, a 114-ft. oak, naturally regen- 
erated about the time of Louis 14th of 
France. 


according to a news 
also 


Troncais, 


This honor has never before 
French 


reserva 


accorded 

and the 
tion of the Stebbing Oak, performed 
by the French Conservator of Waters 


been anyone not a 


eitizen, ceremony of 


and Forests, was witnessed by officials 
of the Waters 
Forests, the mayor and officials and 
residents of the town of St. Bonnet, 
and by the senior forestry class of the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Professor Stebbing will retire from 
the Chair of Forestry at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in September. Since 
1921 he has conducted the 
forestry in the French 
that is required of forestry seniors of 
the University of Edinburgh during 
one of the last months of their train- 
ing. He flew from Edinburgh to Wash- 
last December for the 50th 
annual meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters, and was one of 
the guests of honor at the annual ban- 


Department of and 


intensive 


course forests 


ington 


quet. 
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Tree Improvement Group 
Meets, Plans, Elects 


Development of better forest trees 
through genetics was the subject of 
the Forest 
Tree Improvement meeting in Atlanta, 
Making up the com- 
state, 
federal, and industrial forestry groups 
and forestry throughout the 
South. 

This committee 
South-wide Forest 
ence in January. The purpose of the 
in the 

improvement 


Committee on Southern 
Ga. on June 21. 


mittee were representatives of 


schools 
resulted from a 
Genetics Confer- 


committee is to assist coordi 


nating of forest tree 
work throughout the South, and to act 
as a clearing house for information. 
At the organization Carl 
Ostrom from the Southeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, Asheville, N. C., 


was elected chairman. 


meeting, 


Thurman Ber 


caw of Gaylord Container Corpora 


tion, Bogalusa, La., was elected see 
retary. 

Action at the meeting included plans 
for preparing guides for those con 
cerned with tree improvement research, 
seed collecting, and tree planting. 

The work of 


accomplished through 


the committee will be 
sub-committees 
on tree seed, tree breeding, varieties 
for local plantings, and research meth- 
ods. These sub-groups will gather and 
information tree genetics 
the South will 
future research needs to cooperators. 

The 


improvement 


release on 


work in and suggest 
in tree breeding and 
in the South 
ulated by the tremendous inecrease~ in 


Over two hundred mil- 


program 


was stim 


tree planting. 


lion pine seedlings are now being 


planted annually. Interest in the pro 
gram also arose from the need for im 


proving the quality of forest stands. 





We can supply 
your needs 


Professional Supplies 
for 


Foresters, Timber 
Growers, Outdoor People 


Mail Orders Invited 
Write for Catalog 


JIM CRAIG SUPPLY SERVICE 


Leavell Woods Station, 
JACKSON, MISS. 


JAMES W. CRAIG, 
Consulting Forester, Owner 








Lumber Short Courses 


Thirty-three lumbermen and forest- 
ers from six states completed short 
courses given in June in sawmill op- 
eration and hardwood lumber grading 
at the School of Forestry, North Caro- 
lina State College. 

The courses emphasized practical in- 
and 
lumber, followed by detailed pointers 


struction experience in grading 
on sawmill operation designed to ob- 
tain the 


lumber 


highest grades and quality 


from lumber manufacturing 
plants. 

Statements made by the lumbermen 
to Prof. Roy M. Carter, in charge of 
wood in the 


School of Forestry complemented the 


technology programs 
school on this service to industry and 
considerable pleasure and 
at the of 
practical information they received. 

The 
lumber grading was given by L. A. 
Parker, for the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. He 
was assisted by W. A. Smith of Walton 
Lumber Co., Mebane, N. C., Prof. Len- 
thall Wyman of the School of For- 
estry and Roy M. Carter, under whose 


indicated 


surprise amount valuable 


main instruction in hardwood 


inspector 


direction the course was riven. 
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Rinehart Replaces Guthrie, 
Illinois Central Forester 


Donald E. Rinehart of Marion, Ind. 
has been appointed forestry agent for 
the Illinois Central Railroad to fill the 
John G. 
accept the posl- 
tion of chief forester for the Dantzler 
Wiggins, Miss. 


vacaney left by Guthrie, who 


resigned recently to 


Lumber Company of 


DonaLp E, RINEHART 

Mr. Rinehart was born in Marion, 
and completed his high school eduea 
tion there. He enlisted in the U.S 
Navy and saw destroyer service in the 
North Atlantic. 
military service, he enrolled at Purdue 
University, obtaining a B.S. 
in forestry this past year. 

Illinois Central forestry 
railroad to promote 


Upon return from 


degree 
agents are 
engaged by the 


better 
timberlands along their lines, 


management of the 
thus in- 


forestry 
creasing the incomes and general pros 


perity of farmers and lumbermen 
throughout their southern territory 
Mr. Rinehart will be headquartered 


at Hattiesburg Miss. 


Michigan Teachers at 

Conservation School 
Over 100 Michigan 

administrators 


teachers and 
school returned to 
school this summer as winners of con 
servation scholarships awarded by the 
Michigan Federated Clubs. 
Some 80 clubs are paying expenses ot 
the winners who are selected on recom- 
mendation of local school officials to 
attend the fifth 
school at Higgins Lake, 

One group of award 
tended June 10-16, another June 24- 
30, and the final group will meet Au- 
gust 19-25. 
including game, fish, 
and land will lead study ses- 
sions and field trips 


Garden 


conservation 
Mich. 


winners at- 


annual 


Specialists on natural re 
sources, forestry, 


geology, 
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‘ ye 
“CLEMONS. TRE! 


wes 


77% WONTESANO, WE 
- JUNE 12519! 
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AMERICAN TRE! 

| PROGRABE FOR PR 
WANACEMENT OF 5“ 


.— 


Left to right, Dr. Wilson Compton, Mrs. ¢ 
plaque prese American Forest 
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placed on Grays 

led the wilde ess log 


29 states wr. Ce 


bronze 


courthouse 
harvest 
certified tree farms 
in 1941-44 Mr 
155.0 


OO acres of 


everhaeuser is president 
ons Tree Farn 


Marquis Named Director 
Northeastern Station 


Dr. Ralph W. Marquis, assistant 
chief of the Forest Eeo 
nomics in the Washington office of the 


Division of 


U. S. Forest Service, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station at Upper 
Darby, Pa. He sueceeds Dr. Verne L. 
Harper, who has been named assistant 
chief of the Forest Service in charge 
of research. 

Dr. Marquis came to the Washing 
ton office of the Forest Service in 1940 
to participate in a nationwide survey 
ot torest 1931 to 


1939, he had taught economics at the 


resources From 


University of Rochester. 

During World War IT Dr. Marquis 
served with the Research Products and 
Supplies Division of the Forest Ser 
vice and worked for nearly a year as 
chief of the Information and Inquiries 
Section of the 
War 

In October 1945 he was transferred 
to the Pacifie Northwest Forest Ex 
periment Station to undertake a co 
study the 
Administration of 


the lumber division of 


Production Board. 


operative with Bonneville 


Power power re- 
quirements for forest industries in the 
Basin. In October 1947 he 
the Washington office, 


has concentrated chiefly on 


Columbia 
returned to 
where he 


forest finance problems 


on land that is now Clemons 
ymmpton was 


of the Weyerhaeuser 


_ PRIVATELY OWNED 
# rete ar ‘ 


nes, 
By 


ons, and J 
s Industries, Inc on 
o, Wash. The plaque i »w permanently 

is the widow of the pioneer logger 

Tree first of the 2 

a national leader of farms extension 

Timber Company, owner of 


Philip Weyerhaeuser, Jr., with 
celebration of the 


Clemons 


Short Course 
in Statistical Quality Control 


A five-day short course in statistical 


quality control as applied to wood 


products manufacture will be con- 
ducted in the School of Forestry at 
North Carolina State College, Septem- 
10-14 


The course is designed primarily for 


ber 


executives, production managers, engi 
neers, superintendents, quality control 
chiefs of 


managers, inspection 


wood industries, and others with sim- 
ilar interests. 

Dr. James S. Bethel, director of the 
Wood 


said the principal objective is to ex 


college's Products Laboratory, 
plain the techniques of statistical qual 
they 
he applied to the various wood 


ity control and to indicate how 


may 
and fabrication 


manutacturing proe- 


esses 





FIFTY YEARS OF FORESTRY 
IN THE U. S. A. 

New — Interesting — Historical 
Just Published $4 Postpaid 
The dynamic growth of forestry in 
the 20th century recounted by 19 
eminent foresters. A factual text and 
reference book. Order today. 

Society of American Foresters 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


for 
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PRESERVE THOSE 
AGE-OLD TREES 


Let us send you our Catalog showing 
a complete line of TREE BRACING 


MATERIALS AND TREE TRIMMING 
OLS 


a Many of the 
f . largest estates in 
, . the United States 
9 = and Canada have 
| Th : their work done 
Se 4 with BARTLETT 
BARTLETT TREE TOOLS and 
brings them down supplies. 
Our TREE PAINT 
is universally used 
after PRUNING for destroying 
and preventing the growth of 
wood destroying fungi. 








cA quality line covering complete 
requirements, 


Bartlett Mfg. Company 


3015 E. Grand Bivd. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 











BELSAW ... Over 30 Years 
in the Development and 
=. Manufacture of 
Why ° 
PORTABLE 
SAWMILL 
EQUIPMENT 
{9q JO Spuvsnoyy, 
saw Portable Saw 
mill users through 
out the world ° 
goes right to the trees, thus getting 
frov ull the cut P 
ality produ tion the 
Write today for 
Lumber.” 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8911 Field Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri 


timber. For low 
Belsaw line 
Free Book 





TERMINOLOGY 


Terms 


FORESTRY 


A Glossary of Technical 


Used in Forestry 
New, Revised, Enlarged 1950 Edition 
PRICE $3 POSTPAID 
A MUST for every forester’s desk or 
library. Included are definitions of 
all terms that the practicing forester 
uses in his daily work and encounters 
in forestry literature. Order today. 


Society of American Foresters 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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New Fellowships Given 
For Wildlife Research 


Two new fellowships to advance 
wildlife research have been announced 
by Dr. Joseph S. Illick, dean of State 
University College of Forestry, at 
Syracuse. Fellowships are made pos- 
sible by an endowment given by Anna 
and Archer Huntington of New York 
City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huntington also do- 
nated the College’s 15,000-acre Hunt- 
ington Wildlife Forest, where the re- 


search will be done. 


The first fellowships, for $1200 
each, have been awarded to Robert M. 
Wilson of Milton, N. H., and Earl F. 
Patrice of Ellington, Conn. Both are 
graduate students in the college’s De- 
partment of Forest Zoology. 

Patrie and Wilson will assist Dr. 
William L. Webb, in charge of wild- 
life research at Huntington Forest. 
Dr. Webb’s research program includes 
the preparation of plans to manage 
deer on the forest and detailed study 
of the biology of the lakes on the for- 
est. 

The fellowship awards also will en 
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able Patric and Wilson to do inde- 
pendent research for their Master of 
Science degrees. Previous studies of 
Huntington beaver will be continued 
by Patric, who will determine the num- 
ber of individual beavers in the esti- 
mated 25 colonies living on the forest, 
the amount of food available for each 
animal, and methods for harvesting the 
surplus number to maintain a large 
and healthy beaver population. 

Wilson will study the habits and life 
history of racoon and the factors which 
influence the racoon population on the 
Huntington forest. 








Whack SAFETY TOGGLE TONGS 


Drop forged steel. Lightweight Toggle action insures 
safe grip on poles ties, timbers or logs. Three types. 


SOUTHERN GLO 


Write jor details 


MACK WELDING CO. 


Duluth 8, Minn 


9204 Grand Ave. Place 


TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White—Yellow—Red—Blue 
Still available for immediate shipment, 
both paste and ready mixed. Write for 
prices and literature. Order direct from 

factory. 
SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 








TREE PEST LEAFLETS 


A cooperative publication of agencies in 
the Northeast, sponsored by the New 
England Section, Society of American 
Foresters. 

The following new leaflets in stock for 
immediate shipment $10 per M, $1.00 per 
100. Min. order 100 copies of any one 
subject: 

Spruce Gall Aphids (Rev.) 
Beech Scale and Nectria Disease (Rev.) 


Tent Caterpillars (Rev.) 
Elm Leaf Beetle (Rev.) 
Dutch Elm Disease (Rev.) 
Gypsy Moth (Rev.) 


Hemlock Loopers 


to 
~~ 


‘ 


Excessive Birch Mortality in the Northeast 


Ants Injurious to Trees and wood Products 


He tt th th HE HE HH HE 


Control of Forest and Shade-Tree Insects with 
Concentrated Sprays Applied by Mist Blowers 
Oak Wilt Disease 


+ 


Write for complete list. 


Address all correspondence to 


TREE PEST LEAFLETS 
HILLSBORO, N. H. 











WEAR THE EMBLEM 
THAT YOU PREFER 


Available in 3 styles for all grades of membership 


PIN 54%” wide, 10K solid gold border 
and letters in glassy green back- 
ground $4.00 


TIE CHAIN & PENDANT, adjust- 


able to tie of any width, pendant 
similar to pin $6.00 


BUTTON for lapel, 34” wide, per- 
fect miniature of pin but with 
screw back $2.50 


Quoted prices include 20 percent federal tax 


Send order to 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
825 Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Meyer Named Director 
Vermont Forest Foundation 


The Vermont Forest and Farmland 
Foundation, Ine., has appointed Wil- 
liam H. Meyer, formerly of the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service, executive 
director. 

Mr. Meyer is a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, where he received 
his B. S. degree in forestry in 1936. 
He is a native of Philadelphia and has 
served with the State of Maryland, 
the U. S. Forest Service in Wisconsin, 
and the Soil Conservation Service in 
New Jersey. 

In 1941 he became assistant forester, 
Soil Poult 


Vt. becoming assistant soil con- 


Conservation Service, at 
ney, 
servationist there two years later. In 
1947 he helped start the Bennington 
County Soil Conservation District. 
The Vermont Forest and Farmland 
Foundation, Ine., incorporated 
last year to demonstrate various meth- 


was 


ods of land conservation and develop- 
ment and 
projects. 


reforestation 
designed to 
contribute to better and more profit- 
able management of farms and small 
forests will gradually be initiated. 


to engage in 


Experiments 


North Carolina 
Extension Accomplishments 


In 1950, farm forestry extension 
personnel in North Carolina assisted 
county agents and, through them, 
other agricultural workers in holding 
863 field demonstrations and 635 tours 
and general meetings devoted to farm 
forestry. These attended by 
56,543 farmers, 4-H Club members, 
F. F. A. boys, and others. 

County agents were assisted in estab- 


were 


lishing 671 new result demonstrations 


in torestry practices. 

Farm forestry extension personnel 
visited 
vedvice and assistance, and visited 180 


1,300 individual farms to give 


timber operators and industries for 
market information which was passed 
on to county agents and farmers. 

Forest 
phasized in all program activities. As 
a result, 3,185 4-H 
F. F. A. Club members, and others 
planted a total of 7,323,900 tree seed- 
lings —a 158 
1950. 

County extension personnel held 358 
field forestry 


planting was strongly em- 


farmers, and 


percent increase over 


demonstrations and 358 


indoor meetings. In 15 counties exten- 


sion personnel assisted in planning 


619 


and conducting contests for 4-H Club 
members and other farm youth. They 
served as forestry instructors at sum- 
mer camps attended by 4-H Club 
members from 70 counties. 

4-H Club members completed 1,638 
forestry projects during the year, : 
55 percent increase over 1949. A total 
of 958 club members located in 75 
counties planted 1,188,725 free tree 
seedlings made available by two North 
Carolina paper mills and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority—a 190 per- 
cent increase over the number of club 
members planting in 1949. Number 
of seed gs planted by club members 
increased 184 percent. 

In the last two years, 65 local pulp 
markets have been estab 
Field meetings 
these 


cash 
44 counties. 
have held in 

counties to eneourage and show farm 
ers how to take advantage of this new 


wood 
lished in 


been nearly all 


marketing system. 

Farm forestry extension personnel, 
for the first time, assisted agents in 
holding meetings to demonstrate on- 
the-farm methods of preservative 
treatment of fence posts. Interest in 
treating is very strong, and 16 com 
munity-size treating plants are now in 
operation, 





FORESTER 
Seal-Tite 


DRIP-TORCH 


Proved superior 
in over 6 years 
of field service 


»* 

No Flash-back 
No fuel slopping 
No air pump 
No pressure build-up 
No explosive vapors 
No pre-heating 
Instant operation 


* 
SAFE e EFFICIENT 
RELIABLE e ECONOMICAL 
* 

Burns Diesel Fuel or 
Stove Oil 
1% Gallon Capacity 
Weight loaded 16 pounds 





Approved for use by 
U. S. Forest Service 


U. S. Patent No. 2376976 


Write for descriptive folder and price list. 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


69 Main St., SAN FRANCISCO, California 





puts Toots-E on top of the 
Dept. J-I for catalog. 


C. M. LOVSTED & CO., Inc. 
4000 West Marginal Way, Seattle 6, Wash. 


Offices and warchouses in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Vancouver, B.C., Honolulu, Manila, R.P. 


TOOTS-E 


WHISTLE 


No logging operation is com- 
plete without a Toots-E Signal 
System. The long sound range, 
plus trouble free operation 
industrv. Write today 














SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN 


TREE — SHRUB — PERENNIAL — 
FLOWER — VEGETABLE 


Correspondence with Seed Collectors Invited 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren STREET 


Established 1876 


New York 7, N. Y. 











MODERN FORESTERS USE 
EAGLE treet MARKING GUNS 


“EAGLE puvo-nyprautic 
TREE MARKERS 

ARE QUICK AND EASY 

TO OPERATE 


Pick the tree to be 
cut, press the trig- 
ger lever on the 
Eagle Duo-Hydraulic 
Tree-Marking gun— 
and swish, the tree 
is marked; Then 
move on to next. 


That's all there is to it when you use an Eagle Tree Marker 
There are no clogging parts. The paint sprays freely. The gun's 
simplified mechanism makes taking apart and cleaning quick and 
easy. %, | and 2 pint capacities. 


Non-Clogging 


Ask for Super Eagle Oiler 

Number 66 for special Ball Valves 
numbering jobs, using amene Cut 
undiluted but strained —— 
outside paint. Tree-tested One-Piece 
on 40,000 trees in the seam 


Ground Brass 
: Pump Plunger 
Lake States Region. faa 


Against Leaks 


Order from your supply dealer or write for 
further information to 


EAGLE manuracturinc COMPANY 


WELLSBURG WEST VIRGINIA 
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STOP THAT FIRE 


RANGER PAL JR. FIRE PLOW 


wd tyr jee} 
ease in handling and reduce 

ed anu prov Auisiana Forestry Commissior 
anger Pal Fire Plow. Not designed to supersede the 
r lighter equipment. Mass production price at 


H 
shoq Workmanship guaranteed 


Ranger Pal Fire Piow production price at $495.00 each f.0.b. shop 
Write for further details on beth plows. 


TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 


301 Jonesboro Highway 


WEST MONROE LOUISIANA 











PLANTING BARS 
COUNCIL’S 
OST PATTERN 


FIRE RAKES 
and SWATTERS 


BRUSH HOOKS, 
BANK BLADES, 
THINNING AXES, 


POISONING AXES 


THE 
COUNCIL TOOL CO. 


MAKERS 


WANANISH, N. C. 








BARK MEASURE 


SWEDISH) 


Precision 
built for 
lifetime 


usage! 


Essential 
for accurate 
sealing and 


cruising! 


$16.25 each — Sorry! No C.O.D.’s 
SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 


DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 
47 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Squires Heads Forestry 
At Mississippi Products, Inc. 


Mississippi Products, Inc., of Jack- 
son, Miss. has announced the appoint- 
ment of John W. Squires, to head its 
expanded forestry department. 

Mississippi Products manufactures 
television, radio, and combination 
radio-television-phonograph — cabinets, 
and sewing machine eabinets. 


Joun W. SQuirEes 


Squires had been associated with the 
U. S. Forest Service for twenty years 


and was supervisor of the Mississippi 
National Forests at the time of his 
resignation in April. 

Squires is a member ‘of the board of 
directors of the Mississippi Forestry 
Association, chairman of the State 
Agricultural Workers Co-ordinating 
Council, and past chairman of the 
Gulf States Section of the Society of 
American Foresters. 

In setting up the Mississippi Prod 
ucts Department of Forestry, Squires 
will be assisted by John Richard Allen, 
who has been a log buyer at the eabi 
net plant since 1946. 

Donald E. Jamison is another for- 


ester with the company. 


Products Research Society 
Announces 1951 Meeting 


The sixth annual meeting of the 


Forest Products Research Society will 


be held in Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 


24, and 25, 1952. 

Frank J. Rovsek, executive secre- 
tary, anticipates an attendance of 
more than 1,000 persons for the meet- 


ing. 
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MeeSOUROES 


...an illustrated fact-book about 
2-way radio in public-safety services. 
Tells “how-it-works” and “how-to- 
use-it” in easy, straightforward terms. 

...Shows how RCA 2-way radio 
speeds law enforcement, fire-fighting 
operations. Describes municipal and 
state communication networks. Illus- 
trates use in forestry conservation, 
flood control, game-law enforcement. 


In highway maintenance, it shows 
how RCA 2-way radio can speed 
operations... cut costs. There is even 
information about civil defense... 


RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
Dept. F-51 
Camden, New Jersey 





ail 


S 


ES 
Buoeer 


disaster relief ... school bus co-ordi- 
nation... ambulance dispatching... 
physicians and veterinarians. 

It explains RCA’s consultation 
service... its maintenance plan... 
tells how RCA helps plan the best 
2-way radio system for your needs.. 
how to obtain frequency assignments 
.-. FCC Construction Permits. 


The “must” reference book for 
each and every man in public-safety 
services. For your copy, mail the cou- 
pon. (In Canada, write: RCA Victor 
Limited, Montreal.) 


Send me a free copy of “2-way Radio for Public Safety.” 


Name 


Title 





Firm 





Address. 





City 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA :; 





This Unit-Area Logging P. allern P. rovides 
Timber, Recreation and Wild Life 


NOT only does the staggered unit cutting of Pope & 
Talbot, Inc., provide timber on a sustained yield basis, but 
it fits in with recreation purposes and is beneficial to 


wild life, principally deer, biologists have found. 


In the upper mountain holdings of the company in Oregon 
2,300 acres have been set aside as one unit for recreation. 
The public is permitted to use the company’s logging roads 
as unofficial guests, for fishing and camping, as long as 
there is no hazard or interference with logging activities. 
The company is maintaining stands of timber adjacent to 
the scenic Willamette River keeping the stream beautiful 
and the drainage free of debris. With modern logging 


management Pope & Talbot is rendering a public service as 


well as planning for timber for the years to come. 


OPE & TALBOT, INC., “= 


Portland, Oregon; Seattle, Washington; 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, California; New York City. 


MILLS AT PORT GAMBLE, WASHINGTON; ST. HELENS AND OAKRIDGE, OREGON 
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New AFPI Periodical 
For Tree Farmers 


Owners of America’s more than 
3,100 certified Tree Farms now receive 
The American Tree Farmer, a 16-page, 
two-color periodical published — by 
American Forest Products Industries. 

“The publication is a clearing house 
for ideas of interest and value to peo- 
ple engaged in the management of 
forest lands everywhere,” states James 
C. MeClellan, chief forester for the 
industry-sponsored organization 

The first issue of the American Tree 
Farmer is sectionalized with special 
pages devoted to farm forestry in the 
South, the Western Pine region, the 
Redwood region, the West Coast re 
gion, the Northeast, and the Central 
and Lake States. 

Copies of the publications will go 
to tree farmers in 29 states who, to- 
gether, own more than 23,000,000 acres 
of crop-producing forest land. 


New Drying Schedules 
Improve Hickory Seasoning 


New kiln schedules for drying hick- 
ory lumber, which may make more 
practical the use of lower grades have 
heen issued by the U. S. Forest Prod 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

The schedules were developed as a 
result of research on new uses for 
hickory, particularly for lower-quality 
wood, and improved methods of manu 
facturing hickory tool handles, imple 
ment stock, and other products 

The schedules and corresponding 
drying charts were obtained with for 
est-grown pignut, mockernut, sand, 
and shagbark hickory from South 
Carolina and Kentucky. It is believed 
that they can be used generally for all 
kinds of hickory lumber. 

Copies may be obtained by writing 
to the U. S. Forest Products Labora 
tory, Madison 5, Wis., for Report No. 
R1794. The Seasoning of Hickory 
Lumber 


Conservationists for Tomorrow 


\ bumper crop of budding conser 
vationists were produced during two 
months of three-day high school work 
shops at Trees for Tomorrow Camp m 
Eagle River, Wis. The 1951 spring 
sessions for Wisconsin high school stu 
dents closed on June 2, and the camp 
swung into adult conservation activ 
ities. 

More than 650 pupils, boys and 
girls, from 55 high sehools throughout 
Wisconsin attended the conservation 
workshops on school time this season. 





It’s a cno-aiell . 
saw that really 
does the work 


of a two-man 
saw. 





Straight Blade sizes 18”, 23”, 30”, 42”. Bow saw sizes 19”, 
25”. Comes complete with chrome-plated perma-sharp, narrow 
kerf chain; automatic clutch; automotive type carburetor; 
rainproof magneto; and controls that are easily and naturally 
worked by operator. 


_of£ PEND gs 


Hs Tougher 


It’s the NEW 


HOMELITE 


ONE MAN 
Chain Saw 


a Pf 27 Pounds 

Horsepower 
More Power Per Pound 
than any other saw 


It’s hard to believe, but it’s absolutely true, the new Homelite 
Chain Saw is better than ever. 

It's lighter in weight . . . only 27 pounds. . . 
action and perfect balance . . . with most of its weight close 
to your body . . . makes it feel still lighter. 

Moreover, it’s faster . . . much faster. Its narrow kerf chain 

. driven by the powerful Homelite 4 hp engine . . . cuts 
through an 18 inch tree in as little as 16 seconds and brings 
down trees 48 inches and more in diameter. 

Whether you're felling, bucking, undercutting or notching, 
the new Homelite Saw will give you greater output because 
of its easier handling, less fatigue on operator and greater 


and its pivot 


wer. 

Built and backed by Homelite, manufacturers of more than 
300,000 gasoline-engine-driven-units, it is built to stand up 
under rugged use. Send for new, complete bulletin. 





MELITE 


CORPORATION 
4108 RIVERDALE AVENUE @ PORT CHESTER, N. Y 
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Positions Available 





Forester wanted who has had training in wood 
technology and experience in fields of season 
ing or preservation to conduct applied research 
in the South. Geod salary 

Bex X, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C 


Experienced nurseryman-forester wanted to 
manage state forest tree nursery producing six 
oniferous and deciduous seedlings an 
utilities furnished 


million 
nually House and aill 
Excellent alary 

Box Y. Journal of 
Washington 6, D. 


Mills Building, 


Forestry. 





Positions Wanted 





Forestry graduate years old, married; 9 
woodland management, timber sales 
and administration experience in sawmilling 
and logging n 4 years research in 

nning young pi ntations and naturai 
Best of refer 


vears ir 


stands vulpwood 
ences 

Box V. Journal 
Washington, D 


Mills Building, 


Forestry, 


2 B.S.F desires perma 
th forest-owning or wood 
n the Northeast. Interest in re 
or te ogy. Has good technical back 
2 ind. Detailed information on request 
Box W. Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. 


married 

1 in forest 
Seven years 
Service 
sawmil 
planting, and 
ber SAF. Ref 
request 
War- 


and wood chipper 

onservation practices. Mer 

erer s and detailed nfc 

Robert A. Schrack, 1704 Main St.. W 
wick, R. I 


rmation or 


i, single 
mpany pro 
Three ye 
Reference ind details upon request 
Bex B. JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. Mills Build- 
ne. Washington 6, D 


Box A Journal of Forestry Mills Building. 


Washington 6. D. ¢ 


Box ¢ Journal of Forestry 


Washington 6. D. 


Mill. Building 





When writing to advertisers 
please mention that you saw it 
in the JourNAL oF Forestry. 





Maki Heads Research, 
North Carolina State College 


Dr. T. Ewald Maki has 


pointed head of the research program 


been ap- 


and curriculum in forest management 
in the School of Forestry, North Caro- 
lina State College. 

Dr. Maki, now the officer in charge 
of the Gulfport, Miss., branch of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
will sueceed Dr. C. M. Kaufman, who 
resigned the position at North Caro- 
lina State College to become director 
of the School of Forestry at the Uni 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 

A native of Minnesota, Dr. Maki 
was educated at the University of Min- 
nesota, where he earned his B. S. de 
gree in 1929, his M. 8S. 
and his Ph.D. degree in forest soils in 
1950. He studied at Hibbing 


degree in 1931, 


also 





FILSON 
BETTER OUTDOOR CLOTHES 
FOR MEN OF THE 
FOREST SERVICE 
MAIL 
ORDERS 
FILLED 


CLOTHES POSTPAID 


FREE i..ustrateD COLOR BOOKLET— 
WRITE TODAY! 


Werthermans 


1300 First Avenue Seattle, Wash. 








Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 

attractively illustrated pam- 

hlets: “A Living Link in 

tistory,” by John C. Mer- 

riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 

Flowers of the Redwood 

Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 

Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 

Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 

W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 

members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 











GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES AND FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety 
Seedlings and Transplants 
Write for Price List 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 


P. ©. Box. 643, Johnstown, Pa. 








FOR SALE 


Bound Volumes of journal of 


isual opportunity t Acquire 


Forestry 
complete 
arterly except Vol. II 
2-1 eedings 


of America Foresters 


neluded. Ir 
dition. Bids invited 
Write to Box Z, journal of Forestry, 825 
Mills Building, Washington 6 Cc 
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Junior College. 

The 44-year-old educator has 
ducted a wide range of research proj- 
fields as 
genetics, forest influences, seeding and 


con- 


ects, ineluding such forest 
planting, grazing, and tree physiology. 
He is the author or co-author of 
18 technical relat- 
field of forestry. His 


writings have been published in pro- 


more than papers 


ing to the 
publica- 


fessional journals, scientific 


tions, and other periodicals. 


Georgia Keep Green Contest 

A Keep Georgia Green contest, fea- 
turing a cash prize of $1,000, has been 
announced by the Georgia Forestry 
Association. 

B. M. Lufburrow, 


tary of the association, said the contest 


executive secre 
number of 
reduce the 
acreage burned, and to “stimulate the 


is designed to reduce the 


woods fires in Georgia, 


interest and active support of every 
citizen.” 

The 85 counties cooperating with 
the fire control system of the Georgia 
Forestry Commission for one or more 
eligible to participate. 
This limitation was necessary because 
satisfactory determining 
the reduction of and 
burned are available only from records 


years will be 
records for 
fires acreage 
kept by the commission. 

The cash award will be presented to 
the county showing the greatest prog- 
ress in fire prevention and suppression 
during the The 
winning county must agree to use the 


next nine months. 
$1,000 prize for a project of county- 
wide benefit. 

Ed Stout, district 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Ine., sponsor of the Keep 
Green presented 
with 


manager for 


national 
movement, initially 


the contest idea and assisted 
formulating the general plans 
Research Grant for 
Polyporaceae Study 

A grant of 
by the Society of the Sigma Xi to Dr. 
Josiah L. 


research on the distribution 


$300 has been awarded 


Lowe for assistance in his 
and tax 
onomy of southern and tropical poly 
Dr. Lowe 
botany at 
Forestry, 


pores Is associate protessor 


State University 
m. 


is the second one which the 


of torest 
College ot Svracuse, 
The grant 


Syracuse scientist has received fron 


organization for the 


research, 


the society, an 
encouragement of scientific 

Dr. Lowe’s current investigation may 
take him to United States 
and Mexico this summer. He is en- 
gaged in studies of fungi of the south 


southern 


and Tropical America, in a new phase 
of work on the polyporaceae of North 
America 





IT'S NEW! 


IT'S 
DISSTON ! 


IT'S THE 
BEST IN 
LIGHT- 
WEIGHT 
SAWS ! 





V 


Here is a new model of an old woods 
favorite—the tough, lightweight DO-101 
Disston One-Man Chain Saw. It was 
good before; it’s even better now, with 
a sturdier crankshaft, increased strength 
and reinforced rear handle, new rapid- 
action toggle stop-switch, and many 
other advanced technical features for 
harder use and longer life. And, for 
smoother, faster cutting, the DO-101 is 
equipped with Disston’s new fast-cutting 
“DF” chain. Running on a narrow profile 
s'otted guide rail, this chain cuts a 
kerf that minimizes binding. Can be 
sharpened by hand on the rail in a 
matter of minutes. 


Don't take our word that a Disston is 


just about the finest cutting tool that's 
ever come your way. Ask anyone who 
has ever handled a Disston. Then see 
your Disston Dealer. He'll let you try 
out one of these beauties for yourself. 
Once you hear the roar of that Mercury 
motor, feel that steady power safely 
under your command, effortlessly guide 
the chain through a cut without back- 
ache and strain, you won't rest until 
you own one of these time-saving 
money-makers yourself. 


Don't forget, Disston also makes the 
powerful DH-120 12-hp Two-Man Extra 
Duty Chain Saw, a favorite the world 
over. There's nothing finer for the big- 
gest timber, for continuous hard use, and 
for the utmost in productive capacity. 


A tip for present Disston Saw Owners... 


Fellew the simple FIGHT WASTE preventive int 





instructi 


up charts, the illustrated maintenance folder, the detailed handbooks. 


| which are available to you free of charge. Send for the valuable check- 


Above all, rely on the services of your Disston Dealer. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
20H TACONY, PHILADELPHIA 35, PA., U.S.A. 
In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


Featuring—New Fast-Cutting Chain 


‘Mavrew Slotted Guide Rail 





THE DO-101 
ONE-MAN SAW 


2-cycle, single-cylinder 
engine. Positive action 
clutch. Instant-starting, 
self-rewinding Magnapull 
starter. Automatic chain 
lubricator. Fast-cutting 
“DF” chain and slotted 
profile guide rail in 20”, 
26” , 32”, 36”, 40” lengths. 
Also available are 18” 
and 24’ rails with strad- 
die type chain and 15” 
bow saw for speedy buck- 
ing and limbing. Helper 
handle available for two- 
man operation. 





Why take Losses on 


doqnade lumber? 


Use AMBRITE and 
you can safely 
stockpile logs to 
insure continuous 
operation during 
the winter 


AMBRITE PREVENTS INSECT ATTACK AND STAIN IN LOGS 


Spraying logs with Chapman AMBRITE at Little Rock Plant of E. L. Bruce Co. 


® It takes only a few minutes’ labor and 50c to 75c worth: of 
Chapman AMBRITE to protect a thousand board feet against 
insect attack, stain and mold. You'll get that small investment 
back several times over when the lumber is sold . . . because it 
will be bright and sound instead of stained and wormy. 

The effectiveness of Chapman AMBRITE has been demon- 
strated time after time. Large and small mills, in all sections of the 
country, are finding it pays to spray hardwood and softwood logs 
with AMBRITE for protection from insects, stain and mold. 

AMBRITE is sold in economical, concentrated form for mixing 
as used. Applied with inexpensive portable sprayers. Write, wire “or 
phone for prices and recommendations. 


CHAPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dermon Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois © Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. 


OTHER CHAPMAN CHEMICALS 
FOR THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Permatox 10-S for control of 
sap stain and mold in softwoods 
and hardwoods. 

Ambrocide for use in Permatox 
10-S solution to also prevent 
beetle attacks. 

Penta Preservative for pres- 
sure and non-pressure treatment 
of lumber and wood parts. 
Seal-Tite for preventing costly 
end-checking in green timbers. 
Weed Killers—a complete line 
of weed and brush control chemi- 
cals for specific jobs. 


Com) Amite, 





